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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PROGRAMME 1984-85 


September 18, 1984 


Joint meeting with the Peterborough Historical Society. Held 
at Lang Century Village. 


October 23, 1984 


Speaker: Cedric Haynes 
“Ontario Heritage on Parade" 
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November 27, 1984 


Speaker: Arthur Cockerill 
"Easy Grace - Boy Soldiers in the Canadian Amny" 


January 22, 1985 
Film Night: "The Masseys” 


February 26, 1985 


Speakers: Wayne McCurdy 
"Kinfolk and Cousins in Hastings County" 


Edna Barrowclough 
"The Wade Letters (1819-67)" 


March 26, 1985 


Speaker: Tom Blakely 
"Corvette Cobourg" 


April 23, 1985 


Speaker: Ken Burgess 
"Baltimore — Its Past and Present" 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PROGRAMME 1985-86 


September 24, 1985 


Speaker: Kirk Wipper 
"Canoes, Kayaks and Rowing Craft" 


October 22, 1985 


Speaker: Enid Mallory 
"Over the Counter - Country Stores in Canada" 


November 26, 1985 


Speaker: Rupert Schieder 
"Catherine Parr Traill Betrayed" 


January 28, 1986 
Film Night: “Making Overtures" 


February 25, 1986 


Speaker: J. Allen Smith 
"The Royal Flying Corps In Canada" 


March 25, 1986 


Speaker: Alicia Perry 
“History of the Trent Severn Waterway” 


April 22, 1986 


Speaker: Doris Emond 
"A Summary of Three Books" 


In addition, at the 1986 meetings, Lawrence F. Jones gave a series 
of short talks on events in the 1830's leading to Cobourg becoming 
a self-governing municipality in 1837. 
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EASY GRACE 


A Sketch of Boy Soldiers in the Canadian Aruy 





Arthur W. Cockerill 


In the Australian publication The Bulletin for 23 May 1912 
there is a cartoon lampooning the Boy Cconscripticn Act of 1910. 
A sergeant instructor twirls his cane before a puny 12-year 
old who holds a rifle as tall as himself. 

'You ‘taven't got a proper cammand over your rifle, 
wə lad,' says the sergeant. "You want to ‘andle it same as I 
'andle this cane!! Appropriately, the cartcon is entitled 
'Easy Grace,! 

We way well ask what an Australian cartoon has to do 
with Canadian boy soldiers and get the answer in a word, 
experience. 

Prior to 1 January 1911 there were no boy soldiers in 
the Australian Army. Canadian boy soldiers, on the cther hand, 
have served continously in the regular army since 1810 and 
until 1968 were an accepted feature of this nation's military 
life. 

I reslize that it is necessary to define what we mean by 
boy soldier and to sketch in the background of this, to many, 
unfamiliar subject. I say many because the more than 20,000 
ex-boy soldiers of Canada are intimately familiar with the 
subject from personal experience. That so little is known 
of them is sad, for theirs was an honourable, worthy and 
commendable experience. 

First, what is a boy soldier and how might he best be 
defined? In our search for a definition re must exclude 
young part-time soldiers who occasionally put on a uniform 
and parade once a week at the local drill hall. These 
Soldiers we call cadets. Then there are boy scouts who also 
wear a uniform and sew badges on their sleeves; there may be 
military-style schools, though I have yet to come across one 








in Canada, and other uniformed institutions. All these we may 
ignore. Having, however, corresponded with hundreds of ex-boy 
soldiers during the past few years, I have settled on this 
definition. 

A boy soldier is a youth, under 18 years of age but with 
no lower age limit, who is housed, fed and clothed by the 
national regular army which, in Canada, is known ag the Pear- 
manent Force or, abbreviated, the P.F. He is also, to all 
intents and purposes, subject to military law and, therefore, 
military discipline. The militia by definition, is a part- 
time military formation. Generally speaking, militia units 
were, and are, raised for local defence; fencible units on the 
other hand, are militia units which can be used anywhere with- 
in the national geographic borders. I have excluded militia 
and fencible units from my study. 

In its attitude to boy soldiers, Canada, more than any 
other Dominion in the Commonwealth, based the interior 
economy of its aruy on that of the British and one does not 
have to look far to explain why. Unlike Australia and 
New Zealand, which developed into autonomous states free from 
the threat of external aggression, Canada always had to cope 
with both the possibility and the reality of invasion. Under 
French rule this was from the British and, under British 
deminion, from the United States of America which, from the 
earliest days of its nationhood, cast covetous eyes over the 
entire continent in which it shared its occupancy. This state 
of affairs continued until well into the last half of the 
nineteenth century, after which time U.S. strategy for 
territorial expansion has become more benign and is now 
expressed in a striving for economic dominion. 

The development of an independent Canadian Army occurred 
over a long psriod, from about 1800, when locally-raised 
militia units were first formad, until 1900 when the Country 
could truly be said to have an army of its own. During that 
same period the strength of the protective force provided by 








the British Government gradually diminished until it dwindled 
to nothing. During the transition, a period spanning almost 

but not quite a hundred years, the enlistment of boys came to 
be accepted as a perfectly natural practice. 

The Governors of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick had a large number of half-pay Loyalist officers 
on whom to draw to form militia regiments. In 1799 the Royal 
Nova Scotia Regiment and the Nex Brunswick Regiment were 
raised to the rank of fencible regiments which we have already 
defined as being available for defence anywhere within the 
national geographic boundaries. The Peace of Amiens in 1802 
brought about the disbandment of these regiments but they were 
recreated the following year and placed on the regular estab- 
lishment of the British Army as fenciblse regiments along with 
the Royal Newfoundland Fencibles, 

In 1810 the New Brunswick Regiment was alone in being 
approved as a regiment of the British line, singular achieve- 
ment for a force raised entirely overseas. This distinction 
it shared with the 60th Foot (The Royal Americans) and the 40th 
(also raised in New England). Writing to Sir Martin Hunter, a 
veteran of Bunker Hill and Colonel of the New Brunswick Regiment, 
Colonel Torrens wrote 'His Majesty has accordingly been pleased 
to approve of the New Brunswick Fencibles being made a Regiment 
of the line and numbered 104th Foot.! 

The muster rolls of the regiment are highly illuminating, 
not simply for the number of boy soldiers who served in it but 
also for the mix of national origins of those in its ranks. 
French Canadians constituted more than half of the regiment's 
strength; English, Welsh, Scots, Irish, and a sprinkling of 
Hessians and Brunswickers made up the remainder. Tne 104th 
was only in existence for 7 years, being disbanded in 1817 
(the number was later assigned to another regiment), but 168 
names recorded on the muster rolls were acknowledged as being 
drummers, buglers or, simply, boy soldiers although many of 
those who enlisted as privates began their service as sarily 


as 15 years of age. Of the 168 boys on the rolls 19 deserted 
(as compared with more than 200 on man service), 13 died of 
natural causes, 4 were killed in action, and 4 were taken 
prisoner during the War of 1812. About 40 of those who began 
as boy soldiers were promoted to the senior non-commissioned 
ranks. This record may be taken as typical of the experience 
of all three regiments raised in Canada at this period. 

The border history of the Canadian Army is outside the 
scope of this werk except insofar as its boy soldiers are 
concerned. Nevertheless, as militia units of cavalry, in- 
fantry and artillery came to form part of the regular military 
establishment, the use cf boy soldiers was firwly established, 
They were taken on strength as young as ten years of age until 
at least 1968, when the Canadian Army ceased altogether to 
take underage soldiers, 

It was the Boer War which provided the country with the 
opportunity tc give an account of its military abilities 
overseas for the first time in its history. The 2nd Royal 
Canadian Regiment, which included a company of the Queen's 
Canadian Rifles, played a prominent part in the surrender of 
General Cronje's Boers at FPardebeerg and the action was por- 
trayed in the painting 'Dawn of Majuba Day" in which the regi- 
ments 14 year old bugler forms the focal point. The painting 
now hangs in the Royal Canadian Military Institute, Toronto, 

The Boer War was for the Canadian Army the last war in 
which general use was wade of boy soldiers on active service, 
At the same time, it was not the last occasion when the 
Country's youth went into action. Another opportunity came 
with the outbreak of the First World War.in 1914, 

Here again it is necessary to differentiate between those 
who enlisted as boy soldiers and those who lied to get into 
uniform. Because those in the latter category qualify as boy 
soldiers, although ‘Shey were doing a man's job, we are jus- 
tified in discussing their experience. Among the many youths 
who, by reason of their physical developwent, could not possib 








be mistaken for adults, there is the unusual case of Robert 
Clarence Thempson of Picton, Ontario, who was barely 13 years 
old when he first enlisted. ‘'He wore short pants when he went 
to the collegisate,' his brother Earl recalled, ‘and bcrroned 
long pants to enlist. He was in 33 days until my father got 
the authorities to release hin.' In March 1916, when barely 
14, Robert enlisted again, and was sent overseas. After six months 
training he went to France am fought at the battle of Vimy, 
but the authorities discovered his true age and returned hin 
to Canada for discharge from the army. Like many a boy before 
and since, Thompson was stubborn and within a month of his 
discharge he was back in uniforn. 

Thompson proved himself a gcod soldier and was quickly 
promoted through the ranks to sergeant-major. In this rank, 
aged 15, he led his company at the battle cf Mons and was in’ 
his sixteenth year when the armistice was signed on 11 
November 1918. 

Evidence of the flood of Canedian boy soldier recruits 
during the 1914-1918 conflict is to be fcund in the formation 
of the Boys’ Battalions and Reserve units to which boys dis- 
covered sat the front were returned. This happened only at the 
whim of the unit officers, for it is clear thet hundreds of 
cases of discovery were purposely ignored, 

Among those who served in this category of undersgs 
soldiers was Canada's youngest ever holder of thea Victoria 
Cross. Frivate Thomas Ricketts of the Royal Newfoundland 
Regiment. Ricketts was 17 years of age when he won his VC 
in Belgium in 1918. The R NR, it will be recalled, had its 
beginnings as fencible regitent in 1754. 

One of the most interesting of the boy soldiers in this 
category who joined between the wars was Captain C. Earl 
Cloutier, a product of Canada's two main cultural streams, the 
French and the English, whese family followed the military 
tradition. His is the only known case on record, after John 
Shipp, of a boy soldier who roses twice tc commissicned rank, 
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having passed each tine through the lower ranks. 

"At the age of 14 I enlisted as a signalar in the first 
Canadian Field Battery and later transferred to the 15th. 
(Both units were permanent active militia batteries.) At the 
age of 16 I was enlisted as a boy into the Royal Canadian 
Regiment." 

"Boy soldiering was the most memorable and certainly the 
highlight of my career in the Canadian Army. Tha discipline 
xas very stiff but we had thorough training in the hands of 
expertly qualified NCO's, some of whom had come from the 
British Army to serve in Cenada. The celibre cf these pre- 
war NCO's and officers has not been duplicated since." 

"Flogging and birch caning were but rumours that drifted 
in from British sources. I never had experience of this 
(corporal punishment). As the RSM of the regiment was once 
heard to say, "These boys will one day be men and may very wel: 
outrank those that would have them caned today." As to drurne 
ing out, we were briefed and practiced in the drill. Thougn 
it xas something frequently talked about I never had the mis- 
fortune of having to witness such an event." 

Boy soldiers of the pre-WW era were trained in the use of 
small arms and rifle drill as were the cen, but had the add- 
itional duties of serving as buglers. They received half the 
adult soldiers pay, or 50% a day, paid at the rate of $7.50 
twice monthly. Summing up the education he received as a boy, 
Clouter said, "The litany for boys during my day was military 
law and King's Rules and Regulations for Canada; we could reci 
them backwards." 

Captain Edward W. Farmer who served with Cloutier in the 
Royal Canadian Regiment as a boy gave his opinion of the serv’? 
in 1938. 

"As a boy of 15 years of age I must say that at no time 
was I afraid or worried or depressed. Boy soldiers were high 
ly respected by all ranks, and God help anyone who did not 
acknowledge the fact. They did not baby us in any manner, wh 
soever, but were fair and helped us in any way they could 
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through our initial training. I personally feel, as I'm sure 
all cther ex-boy soldiers do, that it was wonderful training 
and a terrific way of life. I would go through it again if that 
were pessible and would highly recommend it to evary young boy." 

Unlike boys in the British Army, who tended to be segregated 
from the wen, Canadian boy soldiers took their places in the 
ranks alongside ths men and were not set apart from then until 
the onset of the Second World War. Similarly, thay were sub- 
ject to the same discipline and duties but with added requira=— 
ment of having to cbey orders from privates who were of senior 
rank. Farmer, who happened to be ths last Fermanent Force boy 
soldier to join the Royal Canadian Regiment, once refused to obey 
a senior private's request to help clean mess tables. He was 
charged and sentenced to 4 days CB (confined to barracks), with 
fatigues and extra parades. 

From Prefessor R.G. Roy of the University of Victoria, 
British Columbia, we learn somathing of the conditicns of boy 
service. He enlisted in the Cape Breton Highlanders in September 
1936, with the rank and pay of a boy. Roy described what life 
vas like for them. 

"I mantioned that our pay was 70% day-not terribly much 
but it is remarkable what one could buy with 70¢ in 1939. About 
the only uniaue thing abcut being a boy soldier was that we 
didn't have to go on guard duty. We did everything else-on thea 
ranges, fcot drill, arms drill, route marches, ths whole busi- 
ness and routine of basic training." 

"We shared quarters, meals, and everything else with the 


Others in the platoon-that is, the older men. They accepted 


us without any condescension and we got along exceptionally 
well together." | 

Strict measures were enforced to ensure that underage sol- 
diers did not slip past the recruiting desks as they had in 
WWI, although some may “ave done so. No reports have been re= 
ceived from ex-Rats who did. 

In 1942, the Deputy Commander of the General Staff (LOGS) 
submitted a proposal for the formation of Young Soldiers! 


Battalions, five in number, for Canada's active army. These 
were to be reserve battalions for recruits aged 16-19, to serve 
the same purpose they had served in the First World War. Then, 
to satisfy a growing need for skilled tradesmen, the Adjutante- 
General submitted a brief to the Privy Council in November 1942 
'for the purpose of obtaining authority to permit the enlist- 
ment of boys, who would undergo trades training.' As a result, 
the Canadian Technical Training Corps came into existence in 
June 1943, for the purpose of training electricians, machinists 
mechanics, clerks, draughtsmen and surveyors. 

Brigadier-General W.J. Yost was among the larges number of 
boys who began their military careers in the CTTC during WWII. 
Yost joined in circumstance not unlike those of the Thompson- 
Lord=-Higlet category. In the Merchant Navy, aged 16, he fal- 
sified his age to join the Air Force, but failed the colour 
test for pilot training. He next enlisted in the army, at whi 
point the authorities caught up with him and quickly trans- 
ferred him to the CTTC and, after training, posted him into th 
Signal Corps. 

There was no change in pay for boy soldiers throughout tt 
war in the Canadian Army; it remained constant at 70¢ a day. 

: WOI Larry Phipps, a CTTC entrant, dwelt at length on the schet 
of conniving superiors to whittle away the boy soldier*s meag) 
pay. Having already noted some deductions, he goes on... 

"The little we received as our due was cut further becau 
of lost cr damaged kits. Kit inspections were often conducta! 
in our absence. When we returned there was always something 
missing so we'd have to pay for replacements as well as getti 
extra duties for deficiencies. As goon as we were paid we he 
to contribute to the barrack fund through the platoon officer 
The platoon officer, we were told, was responsible for the cc 
ditions of the barracks; hence the need for us to contribute! 
We were always being assessed for damages which never occurre 
and so lost our contribution." 

"These lessons were expensive, but we had nc feeling of 
injustice and accepted it as part of our new way of life. I 
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did alot to mald us into two camps and to promote a feeling 
that it was 'us' against then." 

The trades for which new entrants opted were chosen on 
econemic grounds, based on the monetary return they could eax- 
pect. A driver machanic earned 25% a day extra, while a clerk 
earned 50% in addition to his normal pay. No one mentioned that 
a mechanic could advance to 75% a day extra, whereas a clerk's 
pay was fixed at the beginning rate of 50% more. The truth 
according to Phipps, was that there ras a need for clerks in 
the army, not mechanics, so a slight deception wes practised. 

"Looking back," ha said, "we were either a trusting lot 
or really dumb." 

From 1952 on the apprentice soldiers were known not by the 
traditional military epithet of ‘Rats’ but as 'the little green 
Monsters’ from the green bands worn on their shoulders to dis- 
tinguish them from the men, The Sverage annual intake of bcys 
into the army under the new scheme, from 1952 until 1968, was 
400. They served in the Artillery, Enginears, Signals, and Or- 
dance corps in trades ranging frcm clerk tc radio technician. 
In addition, an average of 100 boys annually enlisted in mil- 
itary bands ss musicians. 

Concerning the mix of English-speaking and French-speaking 
youths enlisting in the Canadian Army it is to be noted that, 
according to the recoras, Francaphones constituted roughly 25 
per cent of the junior soldiers. 

In 1968, as a result of the Eellyer Reforms the enlist- 
ment of boy soldiers was disccontinued, so bringing to an end 
both a tradition and practice which Canada had inherited from 
the British in the very earliest days cf its nationhood. 

A strong case can be made for providing young men with a 
strongly-disciplined upbringing. This is even more true in today's 
scciety than it was in ages past. In days gone by the army pro- 
vided not cnly food, clothing end shelter, those fundamentais 
on which most are agreed are basic necessities, it gave one a 
sense of belonging. 

In conclusicn, since the first truly Canadian permanent 


force regiment, the 104th Foot, was formed in 1810, boy 
Soldiers have been a feature of the Canadian Arty. Having 
lived and worked and marched and died, both on and off the 
battlefield, they fcrmed part of the strong and vibrant mil- 
itary ethos which has characterised Canadian life since the 
French first created New France. Contemporary social att- 
itudes in Canada militate against the use of boy soldiers. How- 
ever, should another conflict occur, enterprising Canadian 
youths will find new ways of inveigling their way into uniform, 
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KINFOLK AND COUSINS IN HASTINGS COUNTY 
Wayne McCurdy 


My family background is typically Canadian. I propose to 
speak about my family by speaking about several items I have 
brought with me. I have brought my grandmother McCurdy's 
carrying case, now lovingly referred to as THE BOX. The items 
date from the past two centuries and help to recall events in 
Canadian history which have shaped our country. 

I shall start by giving you a brief history of my family 
so that I can explain events which occurred in the family. 
Although my name is McCurdy, there is not as much from the 
MoCurdy side of the family to arrive in my possession as from the 
Gerow side - my maternal side. Because my mother was the only 
child on the Gerow side, eventually the family treasures were 
passed on to her. I am the fortunate inheritor of this collec- 
tion. | 
The Gerow's were originally Huguenots and came from France 
in 1607 to the United States. During the American Revolution 
the family was split on both sides of the issue, Some came to 
Canada as United Empire Loyalists having fought on the British 
Side. My ancestors settled in Prince Edward County and were 
reputed to be of some wealth. 

My great grandparents moved their family from Prince Edward 
County to Hastings County in 1866 by horse and wagon. They 
settled in Carmel very close to Corbeyville. Hence I have 
cousins and kinfclk from Hastings. 

The oldest item I have in my possession is a sword which 
belonged to my great-great grandfather. In 1837 he was taken off 
the street in Belleville and warned that it was possible that a 
large group of rebels might be attacking and he should use this 
sword to protect King and country if that should occur., The 
Upper Canada Rebellicn of 1837 under William Lyon Mackenzie 
never reached Belleville. Despite this fact, there was one 
casualty in Belleville. The citizens were sure that it would 
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not be long before the country was seized by the rebels and the 
English rulers defested. One evening the fire alarm sounded. 
The captain of the militia hearing this grabbed his uniform and 
sword and as he was running out of the hotel, he tripped down 
the second floor stairs and ran himself through with his sword. 
I think that's the truth. 

My gereat-great-great grandfather died crossing the Bay of 
Quinte. There is a beautiful new bridge in the last couple of 
years connecting Belleville to the Prince Edward countryside. 
In his day to reach the county one had to come by Carrying Place 
and through the Trent Bridge except in the winter when ice 
provided a short cut. He was crossing the ice with a team of 
horses. As it was close to spring. the ice had weakened and 
they all drowned. . 

I have a copy of a will dated September 17, 1861. The will 
shows how family structures changed in the past century and a 
half, The copy starts as follows: 

MI give, devise and bequeath unto my executors herein after 
named for and during the natural life of my beloved wife Polly 
Gerow to hold at Lot #65 on the second concession of the town- 
ship of Ameliasburg, county of Prince Edward, except the 
house and the garden thereon, together with the horses and 
lumber and wagon, sleigh, harness, drag plough and the other 
farming utensils in trust, for the purpose hereinafter mentions 
to have and to hold the sama in trust as aforesaid, consented 
by my said executor and the proceeds to be used for the said 
maintenance, support, nursing care and other necessities of thi 
life of my beloved wife. 

I give, devise and bequeath directly to my beloved wife fc 
cows, six sheep and the use of the dwelling house, grounds and 
garden thereto attached, and pasture, hay and other foods suff- 
icient to keep said stock at a place thereon on said lot, also 
all my household furniture during her natural lifstines. 

I give, devise and bequeath unto my beloved sons, Willian 
Gerox 50 pounds, dames Garon 50 pounds, David Gerow 50 pcunds, 
Daniel Gerow 50 pounds sand no more and Feter Gerox 50 pounds 








and no tiore, to be paid to them cut of the sale of the lot." 

It appears that he felt it was more important to divide 
any funds he had among his sons; his wife had the use of the 
house until she died. That was all that was left to her. 

My great grandfather, Daniel, handed down three pennies 
from 1767 - one is clearly marked from the reign of George III. 
The pennies belonged to Daniel's father, grandfather and great 
grandfather. My great grandfather was sheriff of Frince 
Edward county before he moved to Hastings. I have a pair of 
handcuffs which he apparently used during his office. 

Here enters complications in the family tree. My great 
srandfathers' first wife died, and he remarried to Susan 
Bateman Craig, The Batemans’ came from Ireland. A legend has 
been passed down in my family that my great-great grandmother 
didn't have any teeth. So she took a turkey bone and carved 
it appropriately so she could use it for pealing apples. 

Thats family trivia at its best. As with many other immigrants 
to Upper Canada, she had a deep religicus faith. She wrote a 
poem on the early death of her grandson from consumption and 
sent it to other people. She had etched the borders of the 
letter in black India ink. These letters were known as letters 
in black. She also knew that she was on her death bed and she 
Krote another poem to give to her friends called 'Remember'; I 
think it signifies the religious conviction that was most import- 
ant to the immigrants to the country. 

REMEMBER 


Don't weep for me my friends so dear, nor children 
that I love 


I'm going to meet some friends who loved me in that 
bright world above 


I hope to meet a husband there, and parents that love 
ne 


And when in heaven we meat again, a happy family we'll 
be 


I've sisters there and brcthers too 
They'll meet ma all on that shore 
O, yes they will, I know they will 
And bear me with them all. 
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So now my friends a long adieu 

On earth we'll meet no more 

I hope to meet you all again 

On Canaan's happy shore. 

God is love. 

Margaret Bell Bateman 

The next person to enter the family tree whom I find very 
fascinating is my great half uncle, Uncle Johnson. As a young 
man he had become responsible for the welfare of his family 
when his father died at an early age; he developed a very close 
connection with his mother, my great grandmother. However, in 
the 1870's he decided to go West to make his fortune and return 
to take care of everyone when he became rich. He left Ontario 
heading for the Northwest Territories rather than Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. I have letters he wrote between 1879 and 1883. 
After 1883 there were no more letters from Uncle Johnson and th 
family lost track. His mother was heart broken. My great 
grandfather's first wifes' family were in charge of the post 
office, and were not too excited about his second marriage. Trt 
story in Ontario was that the letters never got through the 
post office. The stories from the family out West which was m 
directly related to him was that he didn't find quite as much 
as he had hoped in the Northwest Territories and just couldn't 
face up to the fact that he didn't have the money he wanted 
to come back to give to his mother. By the time the family ha: 
located him, his mother had died. 

My great grandfather was a very strong Progressive Conser' 
tive; he must have supported Sir John A. MacDonald from Confed 
eration. He would have voted in Belleville area in 1896 for 
Henry Corbey whose name is known through the distillery. In 
some of Henry Corbey's campaign literature appears the followi 

"The fallacious arguments in Mr. Ritchie's address exposed. 
Reed the truth regarding his thaoretical fallacies and if 
you vote intelligently, you will vote for protection of 
industry and Mr. Henry Corbey, The working man's friend! 

On the reverse side of the above literature is the following: 


Warning to Working Men 
"If you would sweep away the work of labour, the food of the 
widow and the orphan, vote for Mr. Ritchie. If you would 
live on charity, the crumbs from the rich mans' table, vote 
for Mr. Ritchie. If you want idleness, poverty and want, vote 
for Mr. Ritchie. If you would vote away your own employment, 
vote for Mr. Ritchie. If you would hear your wives and 
children cry for bread, vote for Mr. Ritchie." 

My grandfather, his brother and especially his sister saved 
all kinds of things. I have my grandfathers' baseball, a match- 
box and an alley. Collecting was passed on to wy mother who 
kept her toys, her primer, first, second and third grade resders 
in Ontario. I have Sunday school cards from 1890-1891 given to 
pupils for memorizing Bible verses. 

I have scme dance cards listing society's dots and dont's. 
"When on a dance floor, don't take your lady's purse. Taking 
her arm is acceptable! A note at the beginning of the pro- 
gramme says, "Changes in the dance programre will be anncunced 
by a pistol shot." I'm not sure what kind of rowdy crord turned 
up at these dances. It goes on to say that men should bring 
their guns with then. 

What will my children tell of me, you ask? Well, never 
fear! At home I have pairs of baby boots, a pair of Davey 
Crockett shorts, my national duck bank from the 1950's end 
my entire ccllection of Lassie books. I hope my grandchildren 
Will appreciate our heritage which we pass along, as much as 
I have. 
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THE WADE LETTERS (1819-67) 
Edna Barroxnclough 


The story I'm going to tell you is just part of the Wade 
Letters, relating to Hamilton Township. The letters extend 
from the years 1819 to 1867. The 1812-15 war, the unhappy 
1830's rebellion, the American Civil War, the Crimean War and 
the Confederation are all mentioned in the letters. 

The letters were written by two emigrant brothers who 
farmed near Port Hope in the 48 years from 1819 to 1867. 

Robert Wade wrote for 30 years to family and friends in Durham 
County, England. His brother Ralph emigrated in 1845 to settle 
near Robert and when the latter died in 1849, Ralph continued 
the correspondence until his own death in 1867. 

The Letters reveal little about the family background and 
fortunes, or the reasons that prompted Robert Wade to emigrate. 
Only a few facts are evident-they were probably a staunch farming 
family, had considerable capital, and were fervent Methodists. 
Robert married Mary Hodgson about 1802, and before they emigrated 
they had eight children. Robert Wade and family sailed from 
Sunderland on May 12, 1819, on the "William and Matthew", which 
carried 40 passengers and arrived at Quebec on July 9, after 
travelling about 3900 miles. 

On July 28, they started out again, travelling by stean- 
boat to Montreal, carts to Lachine, by Durham boat to Prescott, 
steamer to Kingston and by schooner to Smith's Creek which they 
reached August 19. Smith's Creek was made a port of entry in 161 
@s Port Hope , a name which gradually replaced the early one. 

By the time Robart Wade and family sailed into Port Hope 
harbour in August, 1819, the district was thriving with abcut 
1,700 people in over 300 log cabins, as well as inns, mills, 
shops and other amenities. The frontier had been pushed north 
to Rice Lake and Cavan Toxnship. There was available water anc 
road transport for travel and trade east and west, with some 
trails and river routes north. Wade could hardly have picked 
a better spot in Upper Canada to settle and put down new roots 
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in 1819. Since Wade had capital, he did nct have to delay until 
the Newcastle Land Board gave him a location. After looking at 
several farms, he bought 200 acres near the lakefront, three 
miles from Smith's Creek and two from Cobourg for £270 or $1,200 
with immediate possession. The farm had two log houses, 30 acres 
cleared and a hay crop standing; it was on a good road and only 
half a mile frcm a school. 

On May 12, a year after leaving England, Wade went with 
three others to view the land granted to him by the land board 
in Otonabee Township, north cf Rice Leke, 

Rowing five miles up the Otonabee, they walked east to 
Captain Rubidge's, "one of the first settlers; he has drawn 800 
acres; he has a log house built and one acre cleared." They 
walked on two miles to their own grants; Robert had the west half 
of lot 13, concession IX. 

He advised his brother Ralph to emigrate but not think of 
drawing land: z 

"it is so far back that it will be some time before it will 
be of much value, and besides it 1s very difficult settling new 
townships. I only intend doing my settling duties i.s., clearing 
five acres and building a log house; we have 18 months to do it 
in and then xwe receive cur deeds which we pay £5,10s. for and 
then we can sell or do what we please with it." 

In his next letter of November 7, 1820, Wade described 
his farm: 

"No buildings but two old log houses, the ons we repaired 
up for ourselves and the cther for our cattle. The size of our 
house is 22 x 18 feet; we have partitioned three small bedrooms 
off below and have built an addition which answers for dairy and 
kitchen. Sawn boards are 25s. per thousand fest but joiners! work 
is very dear; we have done all our work ourselves; we have lined 
the inside with bcards and have a boarded floor...The country 
arcund hares is improving very fast; there have been seven frama 
houses built within a mile of us since we came here. We intend 
to build a house in two of three years' time and plant an 
orchard this fall or spring." 
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A letter of March 5, 1821, to friends at Shotton: 

"Steedy men may do very well here with a family. Black- 
smiths, taylors and weavers may do well. Last summer, a very 
dry season, the hay crops were very light. Wheat, peas, bar- 
ley and Indian corn in general very good. Prices of grains are 
very low... stock of all kinds lower than last year... The 
weather was in January very cold, but steady until the 25th 
when we had the coldest weather ever known in this province; 
the mercury was 22-24 below zero. We had great difficulty to 
keep ourselves warm; we were obliged to keep very large fires 
all night. A great number of mills were frozen up so a great 
many had to come above 100 miles to Hamilton mills." 

On Christmas Day, 1822, Robert wrote his brother Ralph, 
with an interesting summary of his financial situation: 

"When we left England we had a littleupwards of £500 with 
property to the amount of 200£ or more; our voyage and travell- 
ing expenses were nearly 100£. I bought this farm for 300¢ or 
2704 sterling. I paid down 200£ and was to pay the rerainder 
in 18 months; our house being very bad it cost us 10£ to repair 
it; stock to the farm and utensils and a little furniture cost 
us 100£ more; we had our bread and corn to buy for two years... 
In the first (year) we were in hopes that we should be able to 
raise something from the farm, but it was in such a condition 
that our expenses were more than our income...Our prospects 
are not very great, but through the blessings of Providence I 
expect to pay off all in 3 or 4 years. We pay no tithes, our 
taxes are 10s. per year and 5 days work on the high reads." 

"We have cleared 40 acres and have 70 under cultivation. 
We have made no cheese this summer but about 20 lbs. of butter 
per week; we have sold it from E to 10d. per 1b....We are very 
well situated for selling our produce being only 33 miles 
from Fort Hope and the same from Cobourg from where flour, 
pork, butter and cheese are sent down to Montreal and Quebsa 
by water and from thence to the West Indies...We have two 
itinerant preachers and 4 local preachers in this circuit." 

His letter of September 19, 1824, again to brother Ralph, 
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had more crop news and went on: 

"This has been a busy summer with us, we have built a barn 
L4 x 34ft. and 16ft. high; it has cost us about one hundred 
dollars besides our own labcur which was considerable. We have 
made 50,000 (bricks) to build a house next summer. We got a man 
to do the moulding, the rest we did ourselves; a man will vould 
4,000 cr upwards in a day...We have finished our harvest; our 
crops were 20 acres of wheat, 5 rye, 6 oats, 4 peas, a little 
barley, 1 acre of flax and half an acre potatoes," 

The next letter of September 3, 1825, contained the news of 
s healthy growing family and a busy summer with early harvest: 

"We have built a brick house 44ft. long and 20ft. wide, with 
a stone cellar under the whole of it. Cellars are very necessary 
here to keep out the cold in winter and hest in summer; the house 
is two stories high; we shall have two rooms and a passage through 
the middle in the lower story and three rooms in the other... We 
have built our new house farther down the farm than the old cne; 
it is the common custom in this country to build close to the 
road," 

There is & gap of nearly three years in the letters, un- 
fortunstely, and the next was dated September 29, 1829, from 
"Hamilton, Smith Creek, Upper Canada" saddressed to Wm. Oughtred 
of Kirkshatham, Yorkshire, in reply to an inquiry for lsnd 
informations: 

; "Four farms have been sold this summer near us; one con- 
tains 200 acres half-cleared with a good house and barn for $1600, 
$400 paid down and the remainder in ten years. The other three 
contain 100 acres each, one with two good log houses and frame 
barn with 70 acres cleared for $950... the other two for about 

$8 per acre with clearings in proportion... Woodland sells for 

$4 per acre in our neighbourhood, but there are fen offered for 
sale without some small clesrance upon them, say 15 or 20 acres. 
Ten or 15 miles back in the country farms of 100 acres with 15 

or 20 cleared can be bought for $300-400, including log house 

and barn and have three or four years to pay it in; 30 miles 

back they can be got for $14 to 3 per acre with small clearings... 
Cultivation in Americs is very different to England; a farmer has 








nearly all to learn over again; the new fallow after burning 
the logs looks very rough to an Englishman just arrived..." 

These sentiments were supported in Robert's letter of Oct. 
3, 18350, to Ralph: 

"I have been in the country 11 years and am nox able to 
judge a little so that I can say with confidence that a farmer 
with a small capital can do much better and live a great deal 
more comfortable (than) in England... This summer has been ver} 
favorable and crops are abundant. Produce brings good prices: 
wheat 5s, barley 2s.9d., Indian corn and rye same, oats 1s.6d. ,; 
beef and mutton 2d. per lb, pork 3d, butter 8d, cheese 6d. Sti 
goods have settled nearly 50% the last three years which with * 
advance on our produce makes times better... We grow our hops, 
brew our beer and make our candles, soap etc., and kill our ow 
meat so that ne have nothing to buy from the butcher... We gro 
our own clover and grass seeds..." l 

"Times have been much better for farmers than they have 
ever been since we came here. Last summer we milked 23 cons; 
are raising 11 calves; we have upwards of 30 cows and heifers 
calve next spring... Four years ago when we had a great many € 
igrants land advanced upwards of 100%... We sre growing old ar 
infirm,,I am very dull of hearing and my strength begins to f: 
me; Mary's eyes are failing..." 

Robert continued the stcry in a letter to Ralph on Decen 
17, 1842: 

"Wages have been very high. We could not hire a good ma 
for less than 304 a year... Mechanics! wages are still very hb 
16 years ago we planted an orchard of two acres; this season 
had more than 200 bushels apples... We have no tithes to vex 
as well as pay no poor rates and my taxes have never exceeded 
dollars in & year... Many broken-down Gentry, half-pay office 
and broken tradesmen come, but they are not the right sort ar 
seldom do much good... 

"We have portable threshing machines of 1 to 8 horsepow 
they have been in use a good while. We have also got reapin 
machines pulled by two horses which will cut from 10 to 15 a 
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per day; they cost 304 and it requires six or seven men to 
bind after them. We use a horsersake altogether for our hay... 
we can also pull our peas with them. The sheep that you had 
the koodness to send us are likely to do well; we have sold 
several rams at good prises. We have now 11 English ewes... 
We now have the best breed of cattle and sheep in the neigh- 
bourhood; we got premiums for the best con, the best yearling 
heifers, the best heifer calf, the best ram, the best lamb, 
the best ewes. John for the best turnips, Ralph for the 
second best cow, best 2 year-old heifer, best lambs, best 
homemade cloth and best cheese." 

This account of his blessings was ended by stating that 
he hed 19 grandchildren; John had 5; Jane 5; Mery 5; Margaret 
1; Ralph 3. This letter closed Robert's correspondence, the 
first half of the Wade letters, although he lived for six more 
years. 

Although a little older than Robert in emigrating, Ralph 
Wade began with many advantages; he had more capital, and had 
experienced relatives living all around, as he mentioned. The 
Pioneer period on the lakefront had ended, and the frontier had 
moved north to Stoney Lake. There were good roads for coaches 
and wagons available east, west and north, and steamer trans- 
portation in all directions; in addition, the railway and tele- 
graph era was just about to begin. Ralph's first years in Hops 
Township were prosperous, with rising prices, and his introduc- 
tion of purebred stock was awarded with success and recognition. 
Port Hope end Cobourg boomed with the growing trade in lumber 
and farm products flowing eastward to Quebec and Britain, and the 
West Indiss, and south to the big cities of the sastern United 
States. 

Ralph's letters were generally longer, more garrulous and 
more informative than Robert's. 

Ralph ended his first letter in 1845 by describing the 175- 
acre farm he bought in Hope Township (lot 13, concession 1) for 
£1500; 150 acres was cleared and it had 

"a beautiful dwelling house, two large barns, stable and 











many other conveniences... an orchard containing about 7 acres 
a garden behind the house, the house and farm has a southern 
aspect, and cowmwands a fine view of the lakefront, the land 
extending to the lakeshore..." 

There was also a tannery in full operation, a frame house 
and a building for smoking hams on the farm. He was well-plee 
with his purchase, 

"There are no tithes, nor poor laws, no County rates, no 
police rates no church rates and very little highway rates, I 
have been very much struck in seeing the fine maple sugar made 
by farmers they make their own soap and molasses..." . 

"Here are some very good substantial brick and stone bui: 
ings in town, all places of worship have steeples or spires tx 
them... The Wesleyans have sa college at Cobourg (which) surpri 
us very much at its large and magnificent appearance..." 

"Cobourg contains 3,000 inhabitants and is the neatest p: 
I have seen in this part. Port Hope is nearly as large but ri 
mantic, and is rising very ccnsiderably..." 

In a letterfror Spring Cottage, Hope Township, dated Feb. 
rusry 14, 1851, he described his lakefront farm: 

"If we want a pleasant trip on the lake we can take cur | 
and go fishing, if we want tc go shooting, we can take our gui 
and go where we like, if we want fruit we grow 300-400 bushel: 
apples in.a@ season;the garden produces red, white and black 
currants, cherries, plums, squance fruit, sugar beet, mangle, 
worsel, onions, squash, pumpkins, cucumbers, coffee plant. TI! 
orchard supplies us with several barrels of cider. We makes ou: 
own sugar from the maple, make cur vinegar from cider, we mak 
our own soap, candles..We kill our meat snd sell a good deal : 
Cobourg and Port Hope, we deliver flour to both..do our own 
blacksmith work.. We have two good dwelling houses, two good 
barns, stable, smoke house fcr hams..," 

And in a letter dated February 10, 1859: 

"An agricultural Show, came off at Port Hope last Octobe: 
the largest we have ever had st this place...nearly 900 entri: 
The town hall was prepared to exhibit all the fine arts, and 
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ladies work, rare specimens of engravings ambrotypes, paint- 
ings... the useful such as carriage harness, morocco leather, 
saddles, bridles, flannel, cloth quilts, blankets, shawls, 
stockings... carriages... buggies, prizes for butter, cheése, 
bread, all kinds of roots, squashes, pumpkins, potatoes, ~ 
Indian corn, turnips, prizes for wheat, cats, barley, linseed, 
all kinds of agricultural implements, also for carriage horses 
C. 
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CORVETTE COBOURG 


Tem Blakely 


I want te talk te you mainly abcut two things, the dumb thin; 
I did, and the tussle the 'Ccrvette Ccbourg' had with the UBEE, 
The dumb mistake I made has ied tc some correcticns in the war ra 
ords of the Battle cf the Atlantic. 

It's a long time since anyone has seen a Corvette. There wa: 
abcut 220 of them. They are about $00 tons. You know 'Cervette' 
is a French werd. These beats ware called ‘nxhalers' before 
Churchill and other decided they were going te beccmea anti-submar 
ships. If Churckill gave the Corvette its French nema, he did ne 
write a definition cf the ship. For some of us who lived in them 
it's fairly sensible to understend thst the definition cf a Corve 
masy be locsely transiated as this: tit is a ccrk in a bucket en 
herseback and very wet,! 

The Town sof Cobourg put in its bid tc have a Corvette named 
after this ccumunity. Madeline Reoney was cna of these perple. 
They eventually gct the Cervette and it was launched in Midisand, 
Ontario. The ship mcvead quietly from Midland, down the lakes, 
picked up Little Dan Eccney in Tcronto, and sailed inte Cobcureg y 
appropriately cn May 24, 1S44, 

Sailing down the St. Lawrenca, we were abreast cf the 'Borde 
City'. The St. Lawrence is difficult water fcr ASDIC. The salt 
water from the sea washes up brackish. The ccld water from the 
tributaries, water from melting snow causing gradients makes the 
ASDIC de crazy things. Because German submarines had alreacy ber 
up the St. Lawrence almcst tc Quebec City under the command of Ci 
tain Paul Hartwig, and because the twe submarines had knocked of: 
twenty-thresa Canadian ships including the Corvette Charlottetcun 
every precaution was necessary. Hartwig and his other ships wer 
able to laava the river unscathed., That was the raason we had c 
ASDIC dinging as we went down tne river. «at that juncture the 
Government cf Canada was not willing to let the pecpla of Canada 
know that the Battle cf the atlantic had beccme the Battle cf th 


St. Lawrence, 
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Nox how de you take a hundred kids and turn than intc sea- 
men? Let's talk abcut kids fer a momenta The Captain cf the 
'Cervette Ccobdoure', trea’ 'old tan’ was twenty-four ysars old. The 
man in charge of the basic equipment to detect and sink subrarines 
was eighteen, Den Cclyer. I think I tas tha oldest cfficer abcard, 
althcugh the sub-lieutenant may have been older. I was also the 
most junior because cf hcw the navy runs. It is net how long ycu 
have been in the navy but how long you have been in your jcb. 

New thasa kids have to be walded inte a whele, masa inte a 
fighting team in the hopes that thay den't fight each othar. To do 
this you take the ship intc an area like Bermuda and you put it 
through its exercises. The ADSIC group which igs part cf the terpedc 
section of the navy, gc to torpede seheol and hene their skills. 

The signal people go te signal school and hones thair skills. Tre 
Signal books which give the secret ccde ara brought aboard. The 
gunnery people do their drill. The ship is victualed and then ycu 
turn them iccse and taka them south. 3 

Workups in a ship are fun when you're that ycung. Ycu hunt a 
real suomarine. It happened te be a British submarine we wers hunt- 
ing. He made himself easy for us to catch in order that wa might 
feel ke ware achieving and that the lessons we had bean taught wers 
right. Instead of thrcwing depth charges cn him wa threw hand gres- 
nades to let him know that we hed gctten him. He weuld let us know 
whether wa had got him or missed him. Great sxercise! Aircraft 
flying alcng the side of the ship carrying tergets xhich weuld be 
fired at by our respective guns. Great fun! Great fun! 

Scon the noise was ovar and you turn around and come back north 
to where the Atlantic lives up te its raputaion. It isn't lenge be- 
fore we are on our first real honest-to-Gcd ccnvoy assignrent. I 
vas amazed! I had gone to officer's sehcel and I thought I knew how 
the whole Battle of the atlantic worked. 

We sailed out of Newfcundland with four other ships in cur 
arcup and feadar for 2 place called WaSTCMP, short fcr Western Ccean 
Meating Flaca. It is a point cn the world's surface on this side =f 
tne Atlantic where yeu begin tr steer a specific ccrurse fror twenty~ 
feur hcurs. Scmewhers slong that line you meet 65 cr 70 ships and 
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that's the convcy. It has come up from the wid-scuthern utlant: 
fermed cff New Yerk, off Boston, off Fhiladelphia, off the very 
scuthern states. Scus of the tankers even came from Aruba. 

A seventy ship convcy “ill occupy an area of about ssventy 
eighty sqaure miles. There are five little ships darting arcuni 
edges of this thing trying tc keep the submarinas st bay. New : 
convoy is no secret to U-=bcats which are running up and dcwn th 
American ccast looking fer shipping. When something like that 
voy is of ssventy te slighty square miles in size and whera it's 
known what directicn it's taking and where it's gcing, they are 
pretty easy to find. Strangely encugh, not very easy tc get at 
this time in the war when the 'Ccbourg! was invelvad. There ha 
been desperate days befcre but thanks tc a man called Roger Win 
in the Office of Naval Intelligence in Hngland who had broken t 
German code we were able to outfox the U-boats and maneuver the 
vyoys to the point whera they were relatively safe by crcrmpariscn 
the fellows who were doing tha ccnvoy work in 1542. 

On the first convey we reacted the English Channel, dispos 
of the convcy to another escort group from tngland, sailed up t 
Irish Sea and into Londonderry, 

Londcnderry, Ireland, has to be the greenest place on eart 
particularly for us when we got there because wa had cecme thro. 
Scme pretty 'less than good! wneather. Londonderry was a deligt 

But then the grind begins. Ycu get back at it, and you dc 
back and forth, back and forth across the Atlantic. The 'Ccbor 
made twenty cressings and had fortune been with the "Cobourg? y 
wculd have esccrted the last ccnvoy of the war sastward-tc Brit 
and France. However, that was not the case for the 'Cobcureg'. 

'Cobourg' was a junior ship. That meant that cur captain 

less seniority as a captain than other cfficers in the grcup. 
a senses being a junicr ship is a bit cf fun because youtre neve 
reelly with the group. Ycu are assigned te all the interesting 
jcbs such as trying te rescue a ship with a broken rudder and’: 
with a broken rudder that needs tc be rescued bscomes an inter: 
ship. 

We came cut over the tcp of Ireland between the jagged shi 
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scotland and just befcra we were tc the prepar ersa of the hun- 
dred fathem line that runs threugh tha nerth of Sectlend down te 
the Bay rf Biscay, wo were hit wit’) a steru; Tre wind was just 
aflying! Later it beagan tc scream! The commodore of the ccnvey 
gave an order that commedores don't lika tc give. àll the ships 
in the cecnvoy were tc scatter. When ships in a convey scattar it 
is because there is fear in the convey that they will cresh into 
each other. daverybcdy tes in a theve-to! pesiticon. 'Hove-ta! 
means that ycu keep just encugh vetor acing te kesp ycur head int: 
the wind and your tail behind you. Ships have a suicidal tendenc, 
to turn sidaways and wallow in the trough. Thay aise de not ra- 
spond te the helm when they are gcing so slowly. 
Geing slowly is a particularly dengercus time fcr ccrvettes. 

They are se small, ona tenth of the sizs of thea ships they esccrt, 
If they gat tee close they wveuld te crushed like a dinky tey hit 
with sas sledge hammer, I'm surae! 

 Fallewine the sterm wa found that grast damage had bean d-na 


to tha 'Crbourg'ts! eun fram thea ktater that came -ver the ber not a 
Spray but as whele completa raves, zraanņn and net and sclid. waves 
that tore skay the radart hut, the vantilatine system, breke dapth 
charges and landed on the dack in a pool of twinkling pncsphere- 
sence, like percxide pceured in an cpen cund, 

When tre stcrm cleared we as junicr ship cf the eunvcy were 
ondered ta ge in search cf the "City :f Omaha! which had a orrken 
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ruddar, Yru know, there is an expressicen tat sag With>ut a rudder! 


The '*City of Usaha’ was in exactly that ccndition. 


Now remember wheat I said about stragglers, The 'City of omar 


must hava had scmething very special in her carge bscause we were 
assigned, first to find her and then we circied her fer tie days 
befere a tug was dispatched from the Azores. She was hocked contes 
and brought back up intc the inglish Crennel withcut any problem. 
I oftan think of tne drama cf those days. It would have dane 
Eitler's heart gced tc sae what tre Altied Navy locked lize, Ears 
vas a tug, a freighter with-ut a rudder, and an escert vasal wit! 
ne ASDIC and no radar. Hcuwusver, nea mace it! 

There exists a gersat deal ¿f doubt in wany minds as tc 
whether or not the Cobourg" really enccunterad tha URBEE on Marck 
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€, 1545. There is no dcubt however in the winds of any cf the 
panples abrard the 'Csabsure!. 

Here's where I want tc tsll yeu @ little abcut Don Cclyar whi 
was aboard the 'Cobcurg' when it enccuntsred the U866é. Don Cclyai 
had a gift that many musicians wish they had. He had perfect piti 
When Colyer became the leading ASDIC rating on the 'HMCS Cobcurg' 
he brought his clever sar with him and used it to interpret unde: 
water signals. 

ASDIC sends a 'pinge! cut under water. The reascn it is call 
a 'ping' is because it sounds like a 'ping' and when it hits an 
object under water it bounces back. This calibrated mark tells y 
how far away the cbject is. What a place for a wan with perfect 
pitch. When the metallic hull cf a U-bost sends back a ring that 
loud and clear and preciss and metallic, and if you have perfect 
pitch ycu hear it just as lcud and clear. If you hit a wreck or 

whale or a temperature gradient which can bend and do funny thing 
with tre pings, a perscen with perfect pitch can hear it. When th 
'Cobsurga's! ASDIC pinged cff what I tell ycu was the U66, Jack 
Green who was the navigating cfficsr of the 'Cebr-urg! said, "What 
in heli is that?" The vcica from tha ASDIC hut, Dcn Colyer, said 
"It's a U-boat. What tne hell de you think it is?" 

And we were into it. I wceuld like to tell you semething abc 
the experience. We had a real exercise with that U-bcat. It hac 
been located by the United States Killer Group, the £G2214, three 
er four days befcre end had got away, It gct away frcm us toc. 
There is no clear indicaticn that the submarine was in that area 
according to infcrmaticn that flows tc saa at all times. The Ue 
under Feter Regowsky, a very seasoned guy but cnly twenty-three, 
spent more time under the Aatiantic than anybedy on 'Crboureg' had 
spent on tcp cf it. Regowsky wiggled out cf sur grip and the zG; 
came back to try and pick hin up and they eventually did. But ti 

| Signal said there was ne ons there. 

Thirty-sever, thirty-sight yasrs ister Im lceking st the 
charts of the Atlantic and fixing cur pcesiticn at that time whic 
ect frcm our log becks and from Stutteert, from the unglish defo 
Department eas wall as from ths Records Office:there was no ship 
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s charted ss being two cr three hundred milas 
Cleser te the american shcreiing. 

Dell 
fied that ü! 
Hogowsky had ssiled from Bsrgen, end had naver broken radic silence 
until he nad got absolutely hell for not having done the vesather rs- 
porting that he was required to dc. When he came tr the surface, 


“3 
L 
gently i dug ints the reecrds until I found wuyself satis- 
19r 


re vas semstning wrens, and senething wee wreneg. 


and sent his pesiticon, Heogowsk}) was intercepted by Reger Winn in tre 
Office cf Naval Intslligence with the snigma machine. The Gerran 
Admiralty Uffice missed his message end so thay had his location con: 
fused with the U-1101 tee nundred miles awey. 

I am cenfident that what is in the beck abcut cur enccunter 
with UFEE is accurate. 
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BALTIMORE - ITS PAST AND PRESENT 


Ken Burgess 


I will not present my talk in strictly chronological order 
of dates or events, or a lot of statistics and the many names 
of the first person that did this or that, but try to begin 
early and bring you up to-date on some of the buildings still 
standing and some of the lccations so that you may relate to 
them and some of the people involved. 

To establish umy relation to the area, my father was born 
here and later, before school and during Public School in 
Torento, wy brother and I were shipped down to the farm to spen 
part of the summer annoying my grand parents, aunts and uncles 
who were here at the time. That would be between 1905 - 1912. 

In the beginning of the 1800's when the Township of Ham- 
ilton was almost an unbroken forest, a rude sawmill was erectec 
on the bank of a stream that wound its way through a pleasant 
valley. Nearby stood the rough board dwelling of the owner, 
John Fisher. This formed the nucleus of what is now the 
village of Baltimore. 

The first settler, as recorded, was Jobn McCarthy who 
came in 1809, a great grandfather of my best and long time 
friend Lorne McCarthy. 

Hamilton Township records indicate that in 1815 Eluid 
Nickerson was appointed one of two Pound Keepers at a meeting 
in Ketteridge's Inn. Not sure where this was located. He 
had been granted land on the east side of Division St. in 1802 

In 1816 it is reported that there was frost in every mont 
of the year and most crops failed, making it a very tough year 
for the few residents. 

There were some bright spots though. In 1826 the highest 
tax paid was $15.37. Social activities consisted of logging 
bees, quilting bees, paring and husking bees and in the latter 
the lucky person to find a red ear of corn was entitled to kis 
the person next tc him or her. Ther were barn raisings with 
whiskey served as a necessary beverage. There were several 
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distilleries in the Township with the price at 25¢ per gallcn. 

The next mill to be built about 1841 was a flour and grist 
mill a little lower down on the stream by Robert Fowley, near 
the N.W. angle of what would become Highway 45 and the Dale Road, 
This mill became the property of Wm. Mann and operated by A.G. 
Mann and then purchased by Wm. Bennett and was run by him until 
1910 when a summer flood washed out the pond and dem and part 
of the mill that straddled the stream. It stood idle for a 
couple of years until 1912 my Aunt Jennie Burgess bought the 
property and is part of the present farm. Later my Aunt 
Margaret tore down the balance of the mill and used the lumber 
to make an addition to the present barn on the farmu. 

Going back in time - a Mr. L. Stevens built a carding mill 
and later a saw mill. He was succeeded by Wm. McDougall in 
1846 who did away with the carding and saw mill and built the 
large flour and grist mill which became the property cf three 
generations of the Ball family - a 'Belle-of Baltimore! flour 
bag is on the well ig now cwned by the Ganaraska Conserva- 





tion and is detericrating fast, 

Farther up the stream, Jeremiah Lapp had built a grist 
mill known for many years as ‘the old red mill', later used 
by John Ball as a shingle mill about 1887. 

It is recorded that Baltirore was laid out in town lots 
in 1840 and there were partial surveys or the Township at 
various times, although the first survey cf ths village seems 
to be in 1877 by E.C., Caddy as Plan 23. 

The first Post Office was in 1845 with R. Harstone, post- 
master. He had a grocery stores with R. Mulholland ss clerk, 
who later became the M.P. fcr the riding and whose son was the 
late Senator Mulholland of Port Hope, 

The village was growing; there were two hotels or taverns. 
one on the S.W. corner of what is now Highway 45 and the Dale 
Rosd orned by Gac. Cockburn. Mr. Cockburn vas also a brseder 
of Clydesdale horses. His property is pictured in the North- 
unberland & Durham Atlas. He imported two animals from 
Scotland and later, two men, partly riding and walking in twc 
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days covered the 70 miles to the Winter Fair where Champion 
and Knight took First and Second prizes. Ths buildings 
eventually became the residence of Murray Noble, auctionser 
and insurance man. The Post Office was located there fcr a 
time. It has since been removed for highway improvement. 

The other hotel, situated on the corner of the High- 
way and Chapel Street operated by Chris Pickering and called 
the ‘Arlington’ where W.J. Crossen of the Cobourg Foundary 
used to have guests drive out for 'trout dinners - the trout 
from the ponds at his summer home at the north end cf the 
village, which property more recently owned by Sarah Alexander, 
Tollar Cranston and friend, but I believe has been sold again. 
Part of the hotel was removed to become the Baltimcre Hall, just 
across the road from the present Post Office and now a residence 
The present hotel building is being lovingly restored by John 
and Lesley McInnis. 

In 1842 the first school was built about a mile east of 
the village and later a red brick building was built just east 
of the present location. In turn it gave way to the Fresby- 
terian church as a school after church union in 1926, and it 
in turn to the present modern structure. 

In 1848 the Presbyterians decided tc have a building for 
worship and built a plain wooden edifice about two miles east 
of the village. They thought this would draw people from the 
Grafton area, The church is long since gone, but the cemetery 
remains and is well kept. In 1872 a new Presbyterian church 
was built on part of what is now the school grounds. The 
‘driving shed! where horses and buggies used to stand during 
service, became the first covered rink. 

The Methodists were not far behind and in 1849 the pres- 
ent location was donated by A.B. Carpenter and a white frame 
building stood for 50 years. In 1899 the present struoture 
kag built and the cornerstone was laid by Chancellor Burwash 
of Victcria College, 

About 1860 my grandfather had a store on the N.W. corner 
of the Highway and Dale Road (this would be across the road 
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from Cockburns Hotel). The foundation of the store was there 
for many years, but since gone for highway imprcvement. 

At the same time a tannery business was operated by 
Messrs McDonald and Jamieson, When Mr. McDonald died about 
three years later my grandfather said, "this busy street 
corner is no safe place to raise a family". (I do not know 
whether he knew at the time he was going to have 14 children) 
so he bought the tannery business situated on 69 acres north 
of the stream and it is part cf the present farm. He cperated 
tannery for about 10 years, Some of the foundation is still 
there. 

Some time prior to 1833 Chester Lapp owned a second 
carding mill on the stream at the corner of the Harwood Road, 
and operated this for some years. It was destroyed by fire 
and E. Eastwood purchased the site and rebuilt. Numerous 
people still have blankets mada by the Eastwoods. It was 
operated by Archie Eastncod when he was not teaching figure > 
skating. Understand he was one of the originators of the 
Cobourg Silver Blades Skating Club. The will closed down 
and in 1952 Helen and 'Bus' Cane bought the property and lived 
in the mill one summer. Then they built a modern home on thea 
corner where their son Bill and Diane Cane now live, 

All this time the village was still growing and in 1890 
consisted of 40 dwellings, the buildings previously mentioned, 
2 stores = one on the corner of the Highway and Chapel St. on 
the same side of the road across from the Fickering hctel. It 
was a brick store and residence and had many occupants, the 
most recent being A.J. Richards and the brothers Arthur and 
Frank Neble. A ccuple cf benches on the verandah in summer 
and around the 'pot belly' stove in winter for the customers 
and others to discuss the events of the day. Geo. Hcgg at age 
85 would hold forth on the history of the village. The build- 
ing 1s now four apartments. 

The other stcre was on the nest side of the road about 
where the present Post Office is and was occupied by several 
cwners = respectively Gilliland, Jaynes and Lang in whose 
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time it was destroyed by fire. Rebuilt and operated by Reg. 
Gray, John Fraser and Helen and 'Bus' Cane. It closed and is 
now just Post Office and residence. 

Going back in time again - the Post Office in early 1900s 
(when I was a boy) was a small red frame building with a 
Western type' front operated by Frank Wimbles, a bearded 'peg 
leg' gentleman, located on the west side of the read just nortl 
of Noble's stora. We kids used to get 1% to go for the mail 
and any messages our aunts wished to have delivered, as no tel 
phone on our hill then. 

There were three blacksmiths operating sat one time by 
Messrs Geo. Hogg, Wm. Rawcliffe and Nick Chapman. Albert 
Chapman had a jeweller shop in the south end cf the building. 
He was a bee keapsr on a large scale. The balance of the lowe 
floor was Nick Chapman's blacksmith shop and carriage works. 
The upper floor was a hall and one end used for council meetir 
It was next occupied by Herb Burwash who raised rabbits and 
hens. Then Carl Curtis took it over as farm machinery outlet, 
followed by Clarke Mouncey as restaurant and now Lyle's Varie! 
store with apartments above. 

Across the road was Albert Chapmants home. It became thi 
home of Thomas Hardcastle the local teacher for many years, ai 
is now the residence of Willa Brisbin - our local historian. 

There were two harness shops - one by R. Francy, a barbs: 
shop, a cheese factory situated on the Lime Kiln Road, just | 
back of where Doug and Faye Cane now live at the end of McDou 
Road. There were three tailors - Messrs Fraser, Warne and 
Deacon, but they had to give up when ready-wades were availab 
in Cobourg. A cooper shop, 2 shoemakers - with boots $4.00 f 


pair. 
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CANOES, KAYAKS AND ROWING CRAFT 


Professor Kirk Wipper 


Once several years ago, I spent an afterncon with John 
Deifenbaker in Saskatcon. I had a delightful afternoon with hin 
and at the end of it he gave me a little gift. It was a picture 
cf his homestead. On the back of it he wrote: “Dear Kirk, 
remerber there is no future for a nation that does nct respect 
its past." And I think that would be a good motto fpr any his- 
torical scciety in Canada, 

By wey of introduction, I would like to mention scms of cur 
recent acquisitions and perhaps a little background on them be- 
cause they are fascinating. The cther day wa got a call from a 
retired bank manager in Tobermory who said: "We have a canoes here 
which might interest you, but I'm not sure. Would you have a look 
at it?" I was appalled to find that it was a Dan Harold No. 2. 
Those of you who have any insight into canoeing know that he was 
nce doubt the father cf the mcdern canoe. And tc find No. 2 at 
this stage - remember that he started to build in the 1850's = 
was really quite a prize. 


The other day we ccnfirmed a Norwegian dory, a very rare 
Specimen, which is coming in because the museum is really con= 
prised of many branches and the essential part in full sized 
craft is the canoe, the kayak and the rowing craft - hand-pro- 
pelled craft if you like, because we go up to the transiticn to 
power. We don't go beyond that, because that is someons else's 
job. 

I got a telephcne call from New Guinea a couple of days ako 
indicating that a crccodile canoe had basan found. It's fascin- 
ating because it is a dugout, carved like a crocodile so they 
can hunt creccdile and the crocodiles are not supposed to know 
that the canoe is not a crocodile but simply a hunting device. 
Now I know there sre problems with hunting but nonetheless in 
that part of the world, that is part of their livelihood. 

And the other night I got a call at two o'clcck in the mcr- 
ning from the west ccast, the Yukon in fact, where our represen- 
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tative in the west said she had heard of a very rare canoe be- 
longing tc a chief, the cnly one in sxistence in fact, and it xa 
going tc Europe. So my representative and her husband want tc 
find this cance because we didn't want it to go cut of Canada, 
of course. They broke three windshields and blew four tires 
trying to gst nesr the reserve «here this canoe was. 

But they made it and the chief was going to charge a 
European museum $15,000 for it and she said: "I have great nawt 
for you. I bought it for $9,000. Send the mcney tc Victoria, 
Gocdbye," 

We have (on display tonight) a couple of models which I 
brcught along. The first one here in the shape of a wave is fr: 
the famous Boethuk people of Newfoundland. Long extinct because 
unfortunately, the early white settlers eliminated them. Their 
cance is sc different from other canoes. It is made with bark 
and they sometimes had skins alone the keel and they could fold 
them up and carry them like a suitcase, The wave effect in the 
middle had a cross and you cculd rew them as kell as paddle the 
It is the only ucdel cf its kind in existence and it is a raths: 
rare specimen. 

The cther one is Ss canoes built by our own new Canadians, 
Since 1850, and that is a model of the Dean Sunnyside cance -= 
Dean being the builder and Sunnyside being the model. Its a ve 
pretty canoe, 

We are also engaged in the museum in a great deal cf cut- 
reach, We try to carry the museum to where the pecple ara. 
After all, not everyone can get to the main site. So through 
festivals and pageants and special events, we carry the message 
contained in water craft tc where the people are. 

I am going to give you some examples cf the things we ara 
doing. The Oakville gallery is putting on a show called ‘Art 
in Bark'. And of course on bark canoes there are often very 
beautiful etchings, 30 we are providing some evidence of not 
only canoes but associsted sre pieces in bark, I just got a 
pieces the other day that is fascinating. I think its called 
'bite bark art', The Ojibway people take a sheet of bark and 
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fold it and bite it in certain designs and then when they fold 
the bark out, it is a frameable art piece. Very rare, ancient, 
traditional art, almost lost. 

Very recently, we sgain helped the National Film Board with 
a supply of six bark canoes, 4,000 square feet of birch bark and 
a host cf baskets and all the other things the Ojibway people 
would have used. And that was dcna on the northern shore of Lake 
Winnipeg. It is absolutely amazing the trouble the National Film 
Board went to to produce that film and the alsrm caused tc the 
museum by the misunderstanding of the durability cf birch bark 
canoes from a museum, 

The cther day we worked with the town of Temagami, not a very 
big place, but they went to an enormous lot of work and we tcok up 
32 specimens so they would have a social event, a festival and they 
used the display for school children in history classes, art 
classes, geography classes and so on, So you see, it has educa-~- 
tional overtones. Right now, we have a display in Sudbury in 
Science North. We do this ccnstantly and it is a rather unkncwn 
aspect of the museum activities. So it is mcre than just a repcs- 
{tory of artifacts. We try te make it a living event. 

I really believe that the sharp increase in interest in hand 
propelled watercraft indicates something. It has beccme a device 
really to reach beyond what we are to what we might become. It 
is a source of adventure, it is a source of tranquility, cf peace, 
of freedom, of beauty. The cance carries us into that kind cf 
environment. So it takes us into an important realm of self- 
fulfillment. It gives us scmethine which acts as an important 
anchor in a scciety of anxiety and stress. 

Always the watercreft have been a significant part of man's 
ingenuity and human craftmanship. I think in the beginning, the 
canoe came into being because of man's aternal quest to see what 
was on tha other side cr what was arcund the bend. No doubt, 
that is how the whcle stcry started. 

And watercraft are as old as humankind itself. They app- 
eared very, very garly. We speculate, for example, early cave- 
man, enticed by a log floating by cn the waterway, thcught if I 
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got cn that log it will carry me along to wherever its going. 

No doubt, he ventured out cn it and much to his delight he found 
he stayed on top cf the xster. But he prebably also found it 
rcelled over easily too. 

Then he discovered that maybe with a branch con the log it 
was more durable than one with no branch, Then later on he may 
have found that if there was a depressicn in the log, he cculd 
carry the proceeds of his food hunting cr gathering. And that 
tegan the idea of digging out, so if you dug it out a little mere 
with primitive stone implements, it cculd be much mere useful. 

One thing I am trying te do right now =- we have some huge 
panels of white pine and I have cna of the tcp carvers on this 
continent working with me on prcducing the speculative story cf 
man's long flirtation with watercraft, starting with that kind of 
vignette and working through the ages and revealing, in an artistit 
mcde, the probable story. 

In the beginning, I suppose we would have tc argue that the 
dugout was the first type cf watercraft and all the other types 
of craft stemmed frcm tha dugout. Althcugh one has to be careful 
because there sre parts of the world where trees sre not large 
enough tc carve dugcuts. For example, on Lake Titicaca, we have 
Several examples of ths reed cance. Bundles cf reeds tied to- 
gether and, of course, thay floated and the people of that region 
used them for many centuries, 

Some of the ethnologists of the South Pacific certainly agree 
that the Polynesians travelled tc the Americas, not the other way 
around. It is fascinating when you study the great Polynesian 
voyagers. They were no doubt the world's greatest navigators of 
all times. And do you know why they travelled so far was because 
they watched the migrating birds and cne of the statements I 
picked up from the Maori people is 'East is a big bird’. 

In other words, they watched the migrating birds. They knew 
that they hed to go somewhere and they had to ccome from somewhers, 
Therefore, there had to be land out there. They did not just 
recklessly, in their great canoes, venture out in the hore that 
there would be scmething there. They knew. So the saying ‘fast 
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is a big bird' is absclutely fundsarentsl to thease great Fcly- 
nesian vcyagers. And, of ccurse, their cances are megnificant. 
We have scms and wetll have mcre. We have cone waiting to be 
flown in by Air New Zaaland from the Solomon Islands, A flost- 
ing art gallery, really, its sc beautiful. 

We can probably speculate that the thing which prompted man 
tc develcp watercraft was his curicusity and the quest which I 
neted earlier, Also, there were some practical ideas because it 
enabled humankind to acquire focd. It was a means cf escaping 
from predators. And that prcbably was a very real thing in early 
times. He fcund he cculd invent little devices, probably cut cf 
stcne, which enabled him te build varicus types of crafts and he 
had fire which has always been an instrument of value in build- 
ing, aspecially of the dugout cance, where they are cften burned 
out, 

In scme cases, 8s on our cwn west coast, they are filled 
with water, which is heated with hot recks, and then the cedar, 
especially the western cadsr, allcwed the cance to be shaped sc 
that it became a gcod instrurent on the water. Wa have a Haida 
cance and we havea 65 feot nerthern whaling cance and that's the 
way they were built. Normally, a dugout is simply a tube cf weed 
but man, being ingenicus, was atle to usa het water and all those 
othsr things to makas it mcrae effective. 

In North America there are a number cf inmpcertant influences 
and cna cf tre reascns I brcught that Bcethuk cance is that I 
balieve it was influenced by the Vikings. Ths arch cf the 
Bosthuk canoa is exactly the sare es a Viking ship sc ona can 
speculate that maybe that influence was there, 

I am fascinated by the probsbility that the early Irish 
explorers penetrated deep in North America. Native bcats of the 
Arctic, cf southern Alberta and the Dekotas are exactly like the 
ccracle and curragh of Ireland. The native Alberta boat is made 
of 14 ssplings arcund which is a buffalc hide. Now why de I say 
14 saplings. Fourteen:'is a sacred number and built into water- 
craft are all kinds cf gpiritual and religicus meanings. Not cnly 
in the artwerk that adcrns the cutside, not cnly in the carving, 
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but in sacred numbers, 

There sre three sacred numbers that I know of - 14, 28 and 
55. There's a whole study there, because you see the water- 
creft represent a tribute to the ancestors. Thess sacred nuu- 
bers represent steps of salute tc these whe have gone before. 
That's why they went to so much trouble with the cances arcund 
the werld. 

Now the number 14 = there are 14 knucklss in your hand. 





Twice 14 is, of course, the number cf days in the lunar month 
and alsc the number of twe hands. Now, ycu are gcing to say 
that's very nice - 14, 28, 55, it doasn't exactly fit. Well, 
the number is really 56, because they believe that the number 
cne is man and woman in cne., So that converts 55 to 56. So 
you have a rather interesting arithmetic progression - 14, 28, 
cé. I am fascinated at the potential of this study, because it 
describes to me something of the importance cf watercraft beyonc 
just a device to carry people from one place tc ancther. 

Our cwn forefathers since 1850 alsc have an amazing stcry 
and it is interesting that this area and a ccuple of ccunties 
adjacent were the meccas of the ereat builders. What were the 
influences cn the canoe? Wall, there were alot cf them and I 
have hinted at some of them already. Of ccurse, the available 
materials sre always a factor. If people wanted to float, the} 
were able to with scmethinge near at hand. Se wa have skin. We 
have many kinds of bark. Canoes are made in Canada of 11 diffe 
kinds of bark. 

The purpose of the canoe alsco influenced its design. In 





canoes alone there are trapping cances, which are low profile 
they can get through the brambles and the little streams. The 
are hunting canoes which carry the proceeds cf the hunt and ar 
a little bigger. And then there are the nomadic cr family car 
which carry people from one place to another so they weuld nol 
deplete the snvirenmant. The aative people were marvellous ci 
servaticnists., They knew thet if you spent tcc much time in 
place, it soon became a desert, 

The nature of the waterways cbviously influsnced the typ 
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watercraft. On the west coast you've got the great big ccean- 
going whaling canoes with a notch in the bow for the harpcon. 
Travel tradition too has a great deal tc de with cance design 
and some times some people carried traditicn with ther a very 
long way. Like the Koctenay, which is a sturgen-ncsed canoe. 
The point is underwater, it comes down like the nose of a stur- 
gen. Now, exactly that shape was found in Mongclia. Ecw did 
it get to British Columbia, to the Kootenay district? No doubt 
the Bering Strait migrations have allowed for that. 

And then there are always the builder's motivations. tach 
builder tried to build something thst was mora useful and acre 
durable than the other. And certainly that's true of our cwn 
builders since 1850. Dan Harrow and Thomas Gordon were famous 
for their rivalry as to whe cculd build the better cance. 

This area as I mentioned earlier was virtually the mecca 
for watercraft. In 183€, David Thompson was building cances, sc 
I guess he has tc have number one place, But he was fcllcwed 
very quickly by pecple whe came frem cverseas with highly devel- 
cpad skills cf cabinetmsking, expert craftsmen and they were 
enticed by the romance of the North American canoe snd started 
building them using their furniture waking skills. So from the 
1830's to roughly the 1930's, wa got these beautiful examples 
of fine craftsmanship. 

We owe a great deal to Dan Harold and Themss Gordon, 
Strickland, Stevenson, William English and all these pecple and 
they developed a whole lot of interesting terms about cances, 
the double cedar, the metal bottom, the cedar rib cance and so 
on. Do you know what the cedar rib canoe is? Its a whole seriss 
of ribs thst go around the middle and they have gct tongue and 
groove from one and to the other and every ons is a little diff- 
erent to get the shape of the canoe. Now, imagine meking 
strips of weed and making them tongue and grcove and fitting 
them one tesits the cther all the way down. Of course it deasn't 
need any canvas, doesn't need any ribs. It just needs a couple 
of lengitudinal strips, toe them together and that's it, Sut 
imagine the werkmanship in one cf then. 
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50 these people all preceeded the great canoe companies. 
You all knew about the Rice Lake Cance Company because it was 
in Cobcurg. The Brecwn Cance Co., the Ontaric Cance Co., the 
Canadian Canoe Co., the Peterbcrcugh, the Lakefield, the Chest- 
nut, all of those really built in this area, And there are cthers 


So, no wender then we cught to place this museum in Northumber- 
land County. 
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OVER THe COUNTER 


A Heview cf Country Stcres in Caneda 





Mrs. Enid Mallery 


To grow up in a country stcre is tc be at the centre of a 
very small universe. At the ccre cf our universe in Glen 
Stewart, Ontario, was & big pet-bellied stove, radiating Kraroath 
like the sun. Around the circle, the customers, stcppinge tc 
opan the stove door to spit tobacco juice, like pagans in zome 
ancient rite of worship to their sun. Thers are sounds that 
linger forever fcr anyone whe hes spent time in a ccuntry store., 
The jingle of the bell when the dcor opens, blizzards thet howl 
around the front stccp, horses and sisigh-bells in the early 
days, laughter and the jumble cf vcices cn @ Saturday night, a 
child tapping his ccin cn the candy showcase, the squeaking of 
the hanging British-American gascline sign when the wind blev 
outside, 

Smells, too. Brown sugar khan you opened the skin, plug 
tcbacec under the ccunter, spices weighed on the scale near 
Christmas, farmers in coon skin coats cn a wet day, pungent 
pipe smcke baside the stcve, pig starter in the feed shed. 

But it was the stcries told beside the pct-bellied stove 
that made me set cut in 1582 tc reccrd what has happened in the 
ccuntry stores in Canada. 

Old timers in the Glen Stewart store would tip back their 
chairs and push their memory back until you were there with the 
pionsers, digging the Iroqucis canal, cr putting the first 
bridge across Sandy Cresk. Ycunger man talked about the war 
they had just coms through and extended the universe of Glen 
Stewart tc the outer space of Normandy and North Africa. Con- 
versation shifted back and forth from local to world-wide 
avants. The country stora was packed full cf everday life as it 
happened. 

I'll show yeu scme slides cf the stcres, I'll start with 
the early days. This is the department stcre in Upper Canada 
Villages. To ses the very sarly days, you almost have tc go te 
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the picneer villages. This is the inside of the store, how it 
would lock in the esrly days, with a lct cf wocd, bins, drawers 
and jars. The store actually came frcm Windscr, Ontario. This 
one you may be familiar with, at Lang Century Village. It was 
started in 18658 by James Mather. Country stores never existed 
Salone. They were always ccmpletely dependant cn the community 
around them. So to understand abcut country stcres, there is 

a need to know about the cther institutions that went with then, 
Mills were onea early institution. This is the little mill at 
Millbrock that has a great nuwber cf fans, peacple who sre keep- 
ing that mill active. 

Cheese factcries were also cne cf the early very important 
institutions. Early in the morning, the wagons would fcrm a 
line taking their milk to the cheese factories and then abcut 
9:30 or 10:00, the farmers would come back to the stcre and by 
this time they would be ready for the equivalent cf an executive 
coffee break and they wceculd hang sround the store fcr s while. 
Blacksmiths were alsc very intpcrtant. Walter Cameron ran a 
blacksmith's shop, whils his wife ran the stcrea. And there is 
a little story about that stcre in the beck. It was started in 
1873 by Mrs. John Fumertcn. Her father gave her $20. tc buy 
taa. She went to Ferth and bcught egrcceries instead, and starte 
the store, 

Churches were ancthner very important institution in the 
esrly communities. Ectals were sometimes ccmbined with the 
stores. This one is at Ennismore. and if you know Ennisecre, 
you Know that until the late 1950's you had tc go cver a flcoat- 
ing bridge to get there. And commercial travellers would ccme 
up to Enniswcre and they didn't want tc go back over that flcat 
ing bridge at night, sc they stayed at the store, 

There was always plenty of work in the stcre. Ycu could 
work all day and all night and never get done. But along with 
the work, there vas time for laughter, 

One of the chapters in "Across the Covnter" is called, 
'Huneary for the News', The news is very irpcrtant to the smal 





ccmounity. One of the ways you ecculd get the naws was the pes 
office. 





In those days, when a letter was mailed from the cld coun- 
try, it wasn't paid fcr by the perscn who sent it, it was paid 
for by the persen who received it. If a person was very poor 
and a letter came for hin, ke might have trcuble getting it. 
Postage in those days was ranging from 43 pence to 3 shillings, 
according to the distance. To the old country, it was 5 or é 
shillings. On one cccasicn, a letter came from Ireland for ocne 
William Armstrcng, the pestage on which was 7 shillings. One 
day when I was left alcne, I saw a rough looking Irishman coming 
down the concession cn a white horse. He drew up to the door 
and asked, "Is there ever a letter for Willian Armstreng?" I 
brought it out and handed it tc him and told him the amcunt cf 
postage to be paid. He asked if I thought it was fcr him. And 
I said, certainly if your name iS William Armstrong. He cpened 
the letter and asked me to read it. I read it over and there I 
could not make out ths name, he would pronounce it fcr me. After 
I read it once, he said “read it again", which I proceeded tc de 
and when I had finished, he said, "Why the letter isn't fcr me at 
all, and. I'll be cff." Saying that, he strolled off, leaving the 
postage cf 7 shillings. 

Telephones were very important when they first came alone. 
Often it was only the store that had one. But there were cther 
ways tc get the news. You could gc there and sit on a bench 
outside the store cr sit on a nail keg inside the stcre and get 
tha news firsthand. And you could have a game cf checkers when 
you went thsre, 

Travellers were not ycur avergare stay-at-home, 9 to 5 
workers. To survive, they needed a sense of adventure. In a 
ccld country, subject to violent weather, it was no easy matter 
te call on 50 to 100 country stores every two weeks, It invclv- 
ed getting off cn wrong roads, stuck in mud, caught in floods, 
It involved the risk of gstting involved in an accident on the 
road or freezing to death in a storm. But there was fun as 
well. When two or three travellers got togsather, they wade sure 
there was. 

One chapter is called 'It Wasn't all Roseas', And this 
tells about some cf the bad times in the stcre. But it alse 
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tells about the spirit of people and how they dealt with proble 
I talked with a woran in Frince Edward Island whc wag 93 at the 
time cf the interview and she's still decing the bcoks. Her scr 
ran the store and she did the bookkeeping, She was & walking 
history bock. In 1923, they bought their store. In 1925, the 
store burned to the ground. Fire was always a danger because 
the stcres xere made of wood and the farmers care in smcking c: 
arettes. When the store burned dcwn, the parish priest organi: 
all his parishicners to come and build it back up again. 

And then the cars came. Cars, mcre than any other factcr 
changed, and some times destroyed, the ccuntry store. In 1900 
there were 4,000 country stores in Canada, In 1932, there wer 
almost 12,000 and tcday we're back to 4,000 again, Canada was 
made up like a patch work quilt with a country store on every 
corner of a patch, with maybe four or five concessions between 
stores. That was how far a horse and buggy cculd travel. But 
when the cars came, the patch work guilt pattern was broken be 
cause you cculd gc so much further, and some of the stores did 
survive, . 

Albert Ewond, preprietor cf the general store in Cambcrr 

After the crash of '29 pecple were very poor. My father 
at that time had made a little extra money in Ncranda stcck. 
He wasn't a rich man, but he had a little more than the avera: 
and he still had the store. There were always acod blueberri: 
in that area and pecple would come with a basket of blueberrii 
He would buy blueberries from them and I have ssen as many as 
200 baskets of blusberries, 11 quarts, on the railway platform 
My father would ship them tc a focd brcker in Toronto. And w 
people cama in, he would say, "will that be cash or blueberri 
because some cf them wouldn't have any money, but they would 
blueberries, And then he xculd ship and within three days fr 
the food brokers in Toronto he would have the price he act fr 
the 11 quart baskets, and thay ranged between 65¢ and 75¢ a 
basket, 
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CATESRING PARR TRAILL BETEAY SD 
Profeescr HRurart Sckhiedser 


I was brevght up in a small tcwn in Nertnwestern OCntaric, 
went te a cne-room school with a weed steve at cne end and coal cil 
lamps at the other. Behind the wood stcve on a meagre shelf was 
the schcol library. One day after fcur, I fcund a beck there by 
Themas Nelson. Ncw Themss Nelecn provided many cf tha standard 
beoks fcr schocl. The} almest had a mencpoly on ther, such as, 
"The highroads cf English, The Highrceds cf Histcry" Suddenly, I 
came acress cne called "Lost in the Backwoecds", I was fascinated 
by it but it puzzled me. | 

I cculdn't understand how this woman by the name of Traill 
cculd be writing a beok called "Lest in the Backwecds" If I had 
known at that time the trcuble she would have given me, I might nct 
heave even read the beck. 

One or two facts abcut Mrs, Traill are imprertant. Catherine 
Farr Strickland (Traill) was born in Londen in 1807. She was the 
Sth of 8 surviving children. Catherine Parr wes named sfter her 
famcus ancestor and lived in east Anglia and all the children were 
brought up cn the border cf Suffclk and Nerfolk. The children were 
educated at home and read very widely, particularly in nature 
studies. This came at the insistence of their father. The children 
all started writing at an early see. Zlizabeth, Agnes, Jane and 
Suzanne became prcfessional writers. n their father's death, the 
family found themselves in dire financial straits and so Catherine, 
frcm 1818 on, became a busy writer and had ebout 16 cr 17 books pube 
lished. She said, "These bocks were all popular and were paid for 
readily. I never had a manuscript rejected. 

Samual Strickland, a brother, came to the Ctcnabse in 1825. 
Suzanne, a sister, met Cclonsl Moodis and that xas the beginning cf 
the Strickland family going in different directions. Because through 
Colonel Mccdis, Catherine met nis rellcw officer, Themas Traill. 
They were upper middle class Orkney people. They were married in 
1832 and caus to Upper Canada to Peterbcrcugh, Lakefieid, Otcnabee, 
and the Rice Leks area and this is whera Catherines spent the rest cf 
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her life in this relativeal} small area. Those whe have raad the 
‘Backwoods cf Canada' which she had publishec in 1836, will knew 
tne stery of tha jeurnay cut frcm Gresnwich and how they cama te 
the area where they finally settled. Life was nct easy and they 
faced crop fsilure, nina children in i4 vears, livad in a log 
cabin and food was scarcs., Her husbend was not fitted fcr the 1i! 
en the frontier and soc the respensibility was constantly cn 
Catherine, 

In 1837, the story cf 'Ceanada Crusres'’ begins. She tran- 
scribes in her jcurnal, an srticle abcut s lest child in the Rice 
Laka area which she read in the Ceobrurg Star. This girl was fcuni 
a wesk later. Cétharina was fascinated by this story cf survival 
and wrote sevsral sbort steries about it. Some cf these wera pub 
lished abcut a year later in 1838. While living cn the scuth 
Shore cf Rica Lake, she wrote pages cf a narrative of children lc 
in the area. On March 22, 1850, she wrcte from their farm called 
GYaklands, tc her friend zllen Dunicp. "I have Essen writing a litt 
ech avery nizht cn my Canadian Crusces". Crm september 2°, she 
wrota, "I have yasterday finished my arducus and fatiguing task ri 
the manuscripts cf Canadian Crusces - 354 pages, basides scme no’! 
Thesa notes ners part cf the criginal plan. The dedicaticn was 
dated Cctsber 15, 1850 and the tctal package was sant cff to her 
Sisters, Elizabeth and agnas Strickland, who had very useful con 
nections kith publishers in Lendcn. They carried out all her nə 
actiations. Twc years later in 1852, 'Canedian Cruscas - a Tale 
the Rice Lake Plains' was published by Faul Virtue cf Linden. J] 
the narrative, Mrs. Traill tracas the adventures cf 3 children c 
two related families in the Cold Springs area in the last quarte 
the 18th century. Hector and Levis, cousins age 14, and Cather: 
12, had set cut tc find strayed cattle, missed their way and re: 
the plains scuth of Rice Lake. For the next two years, like 
Rcbingon Crusca and tka Swift Family Rcbinson, they managed tc 
vive the haerdsnips col tne wiilsrnass, 2 spectacular crassi fire 
the menace of two rival Indian bands whe kept appaaring. They 
cue a Mchank girl called Indians, frcm a cruel death and Cathar 
captured by the Ojibways, contrives tc ascaps. Finaily, an old 


French-Canadian lumberer, leads ther back tò their grieving par- 
ents. The irony was that they disccvered that they were never 
mcre than € miles frem home. 

Mrs, Traill sees herself as an cmniscient narratcr and sc she 
interrupts and she ccrments and she addresses the reader ta her 
characters. This is in tradition with 18th century and 1Sth century 
writers, like Dickens. She constantly stresses, ss is typical of 
Catherine, the need to trust in tke presence cf an ever-present God 
and the impertsnce of gccd meral character in survival and the need 
for the virtues of self-reliance and industry. These virtues are 
important in the stcry and to Catherine. 

Although the events of the narrative take place at the end of 

the 18th century, the time of the picneer settlement, the reader is - 
| constantly kept aware cf 1850. This 'then-now' theme is constantly E 
| kept before the readers, in the text and the fcotnotes and the ap- 
| pendices which she supplies herself. Mrs. Trail assumes the rele cf 
a local historian, pointing out the changes that have taken place, 
She is aware of the mixture of g&ans, on the one hand, that result 





from pregress and the losses suffarsd by the envirenment and the 
criginal inhabitants. The different sites of the sction are so ac- 
curately described that they can be recognized today in the Rice 
. Lake area. Whenever a specific area is mentioned, Mrs. Traill re- 
lates the histcry of the past and present cccupants in her feocotnctes, 
‘These are so accurate that they can be found in the census rolls of 
this district of the 1850's. 

There were 12 black and white engravings with the 1852 editicn 
of Canadian Crusoces, done by William Harvey. Critics of the draw- 
ings mentioned that old heads were put cn ycung shculders. Jane 
Margaret, Catherine's sister, was equally critical cf Harvey's works 
in ancther of her berks referring to him as a cheap artist. The 
drawings shew the characters in the typicsl highland dress cf the 
18th century. 

The story was published in 1852 and wag a greet success anc 
sales were very high. In 1853 the Acericans pirated the beck and 
had it re-copisd for their audience. In Great Britain, there was 
a republishing in 1859. In all, about 13 or 14 reprintings of the 
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beak tock place, all withcut Mrs. Traill's permissicn. Unfcrtun 
ately, sbs had scld her rights and in fact, received no reyaltis 
freu the reprints. Sbe was not a gced bergsiner.s wAWisfcrtune bs 
set the Traills. Oaklands was burned in 18565 and trey lcst almc 
everything. Catherine turned te writing, nesdlewcrk, printing a 
pressing flowers tc raise funds, A final blew came when Themas 
Traill died in 1859. 

In tha aarly 1860's, Catherine now living near the village 
Lakefield, attempted te cbhtain mroney once again frcm her werks. 
May cf 1863, while in Torentc with her niece, she discussed «rit 
with Mr. William Nelson and Mr. Campbell, Mr. Nalscn's agent. I! 
published fcr the pcpulsr market snd simed his works et the wert 
class. By February, 18€6, she became tctalily frustrated with tl 
lack of respense from William Nelsen. She wrcte to his father, 
Thomas Nelson, the Scottish publishing magnate. Cn May E, 1867 
she agrgsed tc an offer cf 40 pounds fcr the ccpyright tc Canadi 
Crusces. Nelscn wanted additicns and corrections tc the text c 
1852. The revisad ccpy, re-titled, 'Lost in the Backwerds', wna 
published in 1282. There were nine wore editicns printed by 
Nelsens, McClelland and Stewart, in 1523, put cut a Canadian 
Cruscas based cn the 1852 edition. It claimed a copyright to t 
editicn. aA fiercs pretest betusen these tic giants arcse as tc 
had the right tec publish the copy. 

What were the differences between the 1852 and 1f82 editir 
There were changes in punctuation. and spalling. Bctenical dete 
are more precisely adhered to in the 1882 edition. Words and 
phrases were also altered, for example, the word fell cemmen ir 
Canada was changed to autumn. The mest wmajcr and consistent cl 
hewever, were the deleticns. Her dedication was cut cut as Ww 
her sister Agnes’ seven page preface. The preface was importa) 
it outlined Catherine's practical purpcses, underlined tha tru 
alement cf the narrativs, the frequent loss cf children in the 
woods, the use of the crusce thems ard it commented cn her sic 
style and character, 

This was replaced by cna made in Sdinburgh, dated 1882 
written by a member cf thea Nelsen family, It uses inaccuratel 
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use cf tha in ths title. This was nct there originally and 
stressed the attractive and remantic espect cf the beck. This ran 


| 
centrary te the purpese and the intent of Catberins, namely te ras- 
late the facts abcut Indians and thet the survival cf children was 

net impossible. Other major changes included ommisicn cf cne quar- 

ter of tre footnctss and sixtaen pages of appendices were dropped. 

Thasa references tc actual pecple end places wara all part cf her 

desire for authenticity, Without them the beok lest much cf har 
criginal cencepticn cf the werk. 

Deleticns to the narrative ranged from individual worda, to 
whole paragraphs. Many cf tha deletions were Crethsarine Parr Trsili'ts 
interventicns. The most ccnsistent of the deletions was ths 'then- 
new! theme. The contrast cf the early pioneer settlement and the 
cultivated prcperty cf her neighbours, between the primitive wilde 
erness and the evidence cf prcegress such as mills and churches. 

This is an integral part of her thinking and writing. Her narrativer 
on the effects cf changa on ths natives is tetally laft cut. ne 
Nelscn Publishing Company locked cn the excerpts as not conducive 
to salas. However, the ootive for cuts in the 1900's editicn and. 
the 1923 aditicn were purely economic. The cuts were crude and 
caused magnified disterticns to the narrative. For example, the 
illustraticns were drepped. The gaps were filled in with frctnotes, 
Whole paragraphs were deleted in chaptars 12 and 16. These saved 
additional pages from having to be printed, Eccnomy was tere im- 
portant than quality! 

The format was alsc sitered. The title was changed from 
'Ceanadian Crusoes! to '!Lost in ths Backwerds!', in the hepa for sa 
more mass appeal. This change was made by Nelscn. Mrs. Traill 
called the changa stupid and illogical and was oppresed to it. Trs 
originsl illustraticns by Harvey were an attempt at suthenticity;. 
The Nelsen Company replaced these and in its 1623 editicn put in 32 
illustraticns by ansnymcus artists. As a result, thers are differ- 
ent styles and diffsrent settings. The illustrs*ions are cut cf 
context and regicn. Many are net sven part cf the stcry. Fer ax- 
ample, ttha raft cn the St. Lawrerca!' came fremt a beck called, The 
Three Trappers'. The purpese f-r Nelsons appears te be not suth- 
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enticity but rather what wceuld sell. 

In Neliscn's Travel series and Blue Star serias, the irrespcn- 
sibility of the publisher is mada quite clear. All 32 illustra- 
tions ss described atcve are replaced by fcur ecclcured plates. The 
costumes now are tctally out cf pleca. A pinafcre hat is worn by s 
bey in ons of the sketches while in ancther, Indiana is shcwn as ar 
propriately white to be acceptable tc the W.A.S.P., readers. The 
final insult is thie illustrations cf the raturn home with the man 
wearing a cowbcy hat. Further misleading lllustraticns te her boc! 
were ones put in by Nelson of a hunter clubbing a ssal. By the 
1920's aditicn, the young children are equipped with wild west ccs: 
tumes, rifles and gun belts and the ccvered wagons are heading fer 
the fcothills. Nelscns was a practical firm! These misplaced il- 
lustrations go on and on. As stated aarlier, many of theses were 
just lifted from other tocks and collections which Nelscn had. 
Econcmy was the all encompassing there and obsession. 

Why did this happen? Why was 'Canadien Crusces! allcwed tc b 
changed and adapted at will by Nelscns? The decisions cf Mrs. 
Traill tc make changes in 1f67 were basad on financial necessity. 
However, the main theme and authenticity was kept. When Nelscns 
went to publish in 1882 the changes ware radical. Catherine's sis 
ter, Jane Margaret, head no influance at Nelsons as she and agnes r 
in 1852. agnes had died by 1882. Alsc Catherine had scld the cor 
tight. In the late serias, Catherine and all her sisters had disc 
Hence tha 1882 editicns and later cnss ara Neisen besks not 
Catherine Parr Traills. Nelscn is the irresponsibls and unsuper- 
vised publisher; one twelfth cf the criginal text is gone by 1882. 

The idealism and perscnality cf Catherine Parr Trail: is 
missing-in the 1882 editien. Tra missing material and the 'then-' 
narrative that makes the story a valuable witness to the changin, 
life in Cansda West cver ssveral decades are gone. The present s 
uation than is that 'Lost in the Backwocds' has been out of print 
for 60 veazrs ard 'Canadian Crusces!' fer over 100 years. tCanadiae 
Crusces' has indeed been betrayed fer cver 100 years! Fertunatel 
the situaticn is changing. The Cantre for the Sditing of Jarly 
Canadian Texts, st Carleton University, plans tc publish a defin- 
itive edition cf 'Canedian Crusces', 
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THY ROYAL FLYING CORPS IN CANACA 
J. Allen Smith 


My subject is the Wcrld War I air training facility that was 
lccated at Deseronto, just east of Belleville — Camp Mohawk on 
the Indian Reserve and Camp Rathbun straddling the boundary road 
on the eastern edge of Desercnto. 

About 1970 I ran across an article in an Air Force publica- 
ticn called the Rcundel, on Air Fores Markings of the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps and the Royal Air Force, Canada, 1917-1918. and reading 
thrcugh the article, I ncticed that the squadrcns which were lo- 
cated at Camp Rathbun and Camp Mohawk, some cf the markings were 
missing. The researchers could not find the markings on the air- 
craft. And they asked if anyone would do private reseserch on it. 
So that really started me off. 

To give you an idea cf what some of these markings were: the 
81 Canadian Training Squadron at Rathbun had a French fleur-de- 
lis and that was their marking on all their aircraft. And the 79 
Canadian Training Squadron had a Scotch Terrier. And, cf course, 
the famous 90 Canadian Training Squadron that was at Camp Rathbun 
had the skull and cross-bcnes, | 

Along with these markings, there appesred a number on the 
fuselage, C125 and C267, depending on when the sircraft landed at 
the squadron, because they arrived with no warkings and with just 
a grey paint on them. Sc when they landed at the squadrons, they 
were painted up, numbers were put cn then and also the markings. 

So the big search was on tc look for these markings and I 
had a go at it. And I did find one and that's it. However, it 
did open up a wida, wide field for me. So I began investigating 
not only Camp Rathbun and Camp Mohawk. I started looking at the 
other sir stations that were established at the same time. 

Deseronto was not very far away frcm Belleville and Trentcn. 
so it was quite easy for me tc interview the people, look on the 
ground and see where the actual fields were and where the build- 
ings were lccated. 

A gcod source of infcrmaticn was the old gentlemen, very 
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elderly, up in their 80's, who had served at the camp. Probably 
the best insight I got into the camps was from the cld fliers, 

The newspapers of the era, the Desercnto newspaper, the 
Napanee newspaper - unfortunately there were fires in the early 
twenties and thirties and all the copies of the old newspapers 
that would have given we a wealth of informwstion are no longer 
available. 

So that will probably give you a little idea of how I starte 
Okay, let's have s&s look at how the camps came into being in the 
first place. Why was Camp Rathbun picked? Why was Camp Mchawk 
picked? Well, during the first half of 1916, the Allies had 
reached a little bit of air superiority cver the Germans and 
things were gcing well. However, in June 1916, during the battle 
of the Somme, Germany introduced new squadrons, new types of air- 
craft into the battle and the casvalties, pilots and observers, 
climbed to the amcunt cf 25 percent. It was taking a terrible 
toll on the pilots and the reserves that were available in Great 


Britain at the tire. 


So they started looking et Canada and saying “Look, we have 
a large country, a group of pecple with young men reaching man- 
heod. I think we have a resource we can tap." 

So they decided to increase the Royal Flying Ccrps by 20 op 
erational squadrons and 35 training squadrons. And negotations 
were begun with Canada tc locate 20 of the training squadrcns ir 
Canada. They centracted the aircraft that would be used, tha 
Jenny, would be built in Canada and some 6,000 cf them were bui! 
at Canadian Airplanes Ltd. and delivered at a cost of $7,625. : 
far cry from the millions of dcllars for one of cur jet trainer: 
now. 

And along with the camps at Rathbun and Mohawk, camps were 
established at Camp Borden, Armour Heights, Leaside, Long Branc 
and Beamsville. On January 22, 1917, the advance party landed 
in Canada from Great Britain. 

And they made the selection. So, before the end cf Januar 
1917, the sites were selected at Carp Mchawk and Canp Rathbun, 

Now, wKhy these two camps? Number cne, the site xas accd 
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the land is flat. and nucber tuo, the Rathbun family had a 

great influence with the government at the time snd, of ccurse, 
through the influence of the Rathbun family, Camp Rathbun nas 
picked. Hownsver, locking at it frcm another view, its an excell- 
ent area. for an air field. In fact, CFB Trenton, if it had not 
been fcr Senator Fraser, would have gone to Deserontc because the 
land was excellent. 

Werk started during April 1917 and they wera flying by May. 
At Camp Mohawk, 12 hangers were built that accomodated fcur squad- 
rons plus engine repair and sc on and grcund maintenance. At the 
Same time, Rathbun was started. Camp Mohawk in 1918 at the Arm- 
istice could accomodate 71 officers, 320 cadets, 69 NCO's and 450 
other ranks. So you can see the number of peracnnel that were at 
the camps. 

Rathbun, they completed six hangers there and Rathbun in 
Ncvember, 1918, had 53 cfficers, 246 cadets and 330 other ranks. 
And, also in the srea, during 1918, there were 250 female per- 
sonnel inducted into the service. 

Upon Armistice, the camps broke up very quickly. By January 
of 1919, there was little left. In fact, they sold a lot of the 
buildings on Camp Rathbun. For instance, the old Trenton arena 
was cne cf the hangers that was moved dcwn on the ice to Trenton. 
There are several still arcund. There is cne in Napanee and I 
believe Lesercntc still has part of a hanger, which they are using 
as part of a public works yard. And along with that, hundreds of 
barrels of nuts and bolts and hardware were dumped in the bay just 
cff the Indian reserve. 

The first wine into Deseronto, and this was 42 wing, comprises 
seven squadrons. Three squadrons were located at Rathbun and fcur 
at Camp Mohawk. And it had a wing headquarters where all cf the 
brass of the wing hung out, and it nas in the town of Leseronto 
proper. 

Okay, let"’s take a lock now at a young man snd how he aven- 
tually got to Camp Rathbun. This man was Roger Vee. Mid-May he 
left Jchn Hopkins University in U.S.A. We had a lot cf Americens 
coming up to join our air force because the U.S.A. was not in the 
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war at that time, Sc during 1917, May 23rd, Vee landed in Ter- 
onto at the recruiting depot. The Rcyal Flying Corps headquar- 
ters was on Bay St. And the same day ba reported to the Jassis 
Ketchum school in Terentc. It was a high school whicb the Air 
Force tock over and it was used ss a reception centre. So he 
picked up his uniform and in a few dsys he landed up at the 
University of Toronto at the schcol of Military Aercnautics. For 
four weeks he studied there and he tcok such things as instructicn, 
wireless, Mcrse code, map reading, artillery ccoperation, naviga- 
ticn, pnctcgraphy and all the other things which he wculd take at 
that type of school. 

Then he gets on a train and finds himself, after a five hour 
Tide, at Camp Mchawk. And at Camp Mchawk, he would take dual for 
probably five, six or seven hours. From there, he would have five 
hours solo. And then he reported on the 18th of July to Camp 
Borden, @1 Squadron, for more advanced flying. 

Sc you can see they teok very little flying. In other words, 
ycu might say it was an slementary flying schccol whers thay tock 
the basics. Now, along with this flying, they had to continue 
with their drill, aercnautics, nap reading and other subjects. Sc 
that's how a ycung man ended up at one of the camps. 

Categories of personnel at Camp Mohawk - perhaps ycu might 
like tc know what type of people. Officers, there were flying in- 
structors, ground instructcrs, dcctcrs, dentists, administration 
efficers. Some by the way were titled Snglishtren, ruch tc the els 
of the social swirl of Belleville. And every mother at the time 
heped her young daughter wculd reeset cne of these titled Englishmen 

I would like to read an article written by Sheila Chaplin cn 
Glanmcre, which is the hcuse that the Hastings Historical Scciety 
owned., "During World War I, an Air Force training camp nas set 
up at Deserontc, frem wheres many cf the officers attended parties 
at Glenmore. Ycu can just picture tha gay partiss, the dashing 
cfficers., Amcnag tham was Vernon Castle, who with his wife Irene 
achieved ucrld wide fare as the greatest ballroom dancers cf their 
time. His closes friend at the cémp was Jchnny Ccates of the 
Sccettish thread pecple. Ona day, flying cn a routine manoeuvre 


Johnny had to wake a forced landing cn the grcunds cf Gienmcrsa, 
Audrey, one of the beautiful Wilmot daughters, a guest in the hcuse 
at the time, rushed cut to help in ths rescue. The guy didn't need 
rescuing at all. Her sister, Gwan, met Vernon Castle, and became 
so taken up with the handsome pilct that when he was eventually 
transferred, she refused tc lesve home for several months. Sc ycu 
can see the type cf ycune cfficers that landed in Canada," 

Ckay, we have the cadets that were there, the young men taking 
flying training from the U.S. and all over Canada. Then wa have 
the non-conmnissicned officers, mainly ground instruction, admin- 
istraticn, engine repair people, service pclice and so cn. We 
find that thers were a few pilct instructors whe had the rank cf 
Corporal or sergeant. 

Female personnel, 230 of then, filled in on varicus jobs fron 
administration to engine repairs. They lived in Desercnto and the 
surrounding area, and probably included scme of the local women 
right from Deseronto. 

Crashes, There were crashes all over the. place. The first 
fatal crash at Mchawk was during 1917. Lieutenant Vernen Castle 
crashed into cne of the bangers at Camp Mchank with his student. 

At that time the British idea was tc put the student in the front 
cockpit and the instructor in the back, Bacause if there was a 
crash, the student was expendable but it took tco much time tc 
train the pilot. The aircraft they flew had a habit cf fclding in 
frcu the front, sc in the crash cf a JN-4 aircraft, usually the 
front seat folded in or the engine came in on that chap's lap, 

Sc this is what happened. Castle was flying in the beck seat, 
the student in the frent. The aircraft crashed, the gasoline ex- 
pleded, befcre Castle cculd rescue the young fellow and it stuck 
with him for quite a time after. When the squadrcns moved to Texas 
fcr winter flying Vernon Castle went from Camp Mchawk tc Fort Worth, 
Taxas, and during the period of flying down there, he had a fatal 
crash. While he was there, he insisted that he would fly the front 
ccckpit. So this is what happened. Vernon Castle was killed when 
the engine came back into the frecnt ccckpit. 

During the winter of 1917-19518, Camp Mohaxk became a boct 
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camp = in cther words it bec&Sme a besic training camp fcr drill 
and so on, because they thcught at that pericd that the weather 
in Canada is tco bad tc fly. So the; eceved the whole group, beth 
42 Wing and 43 Wing, tc Texas. When they ect down te Taxas, they 
found the weather was verse than it was in Canada, rainy, dirty, 
snowy, ccld = the Americans hadn't prepared the barrecks for then 
The fields were muddy, they brcke 50 tc 100 prcpellers the first 
day when they were flying. But it was an amazing feat. They mev 
the whole werks dcwn within three days end the mechanics had the 
machines flying frem the fields around Fert Werth at that time. 

Now, in the meantime, Camp Mchawk was used as a bect camp, 
but I haven't fcund yet in my reasearch what Camp Rathbun was used 
for. However, there may have been some winter flying going cn. 
So during the time they were dcwn there, scma cf the brains appar 
ently got together and said, 'Leok, we're not going doxn tc the 
U.S.A. next year if the war continues. We are gcing to fly in 
Canada.' Sc, they adopted a design of a tebaggan that the Indian 
made and they became, of ccurse, the skis. They had had trouble 
with skis because they could nct get the right curvatures on the 
skis sc they tock a design frcr the Indians and it worked cut fir 
ifnthe war had lasted, they wneuld have been flying in the winter 
cof 1919 frcm all the camps. 

By the end of August, 1917, at Camp Morawk and Camp Rathbun, 
192 cadets had been trained as pilots and went on te advanced fl; 
ing. And the cost tc train a pilot in those days was $9,835. A 
far cry from what it is tcday. 

The first commander at Mchawk and Rathbun was Lord Gecrze 
Wellesley, a great grandson of Lord Nelson. And he lived in 
Deserontc on Dundas St. I mentioned Captain Vernon Castle befcr 
Castle and his wife Irene had been famous dancers on the contine! 
Castle joined the Rceyal Flying Cerps very early, flew with the 
English squadrons in France, was «xcunded, hurt badly. They made 
an instructor cut cf Mim to calm ‘is nerves and sant him tc Cana 
early in 1917. And he ended up in Mohawk. Now, he wes a celeb- 
rity and, cf course, he was in demand. 

He put cn many shows and while Irene Castle was living in 
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Daserontc and was not making movies in the U.S.A., she acccmp- 
anied Verncn Castile around cn seme cf the jaunts. One jaunt, he 
put her in the back cf a Jenny which you could de in those days, 
and flew her up tc Camp Borden where they put on a benefit shox. 

A little bit about entsrtainment. What did they have for 
entertainment? They had Naylors Theatre which is still in Deser- 
cntc. They had the pocl hells and the hotels. There ware many 
in LDesercntc. The park st Napanse was a place thay liked tc ac. 

I think they meat girls at the park. And the hotel wes a good 
drinking fcuntsein fer them 2t Napanee. Thay had the local ilivery 
where they could rent horses and buggies and cutters during the 
winter and they spent a leceng time playing what they called Red Dog 
in the barracks, This xas either a card cr dice game, and hundreds 
of dollars changed hands every night. 

'German Spys Shct at Camp Mchawk'. One of tha little known 
mysteries, the shecting of tue Garman spys at Camp Mchawk. and it 
is strangas - why they were sxecuted right at the camp is a mystery. 
Usually they would have been taken tc Fort Frontenac in Kingston: 
They hed baen caught putting acid cn tha ccntrol wires cf the air- 
craft. There had been rashes of crashes around this time. The 
students were getting to the point whera thay were afraid tc ac up. 
There was an investigation and they found cut tnat scmecne wag put- 
ing acid cn the ccntrol wires. Whether these Germans were anlisted 
pacple in the service cr if they were just wcrking there, wa dcn't 
knew. | 

A year ago, when I gave this sams talk cn the Mohawk Indian 
Reserve, an elderly Indian came up to me and said, 'Yes, the story 
is true and they are buried cn wy land. I can shcw you the exact 
spot'., And he is quita perturbed that thasa two Germans are on his 
property. And the cld Indian tcld me he wculd slaap a lct better 
if someone remcved them. And I new belisve the stcry is true after 
talking tc the old gentleman. One of the mysteries of Camp Mohawk 
and camp Rathbun. 
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HISTORY OF THE TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 
Alicia Perry 


The Trent Severn Waterway is Canada's mejor recreational and 
heritage waterway and is part of the beautiful neaticnal parks 
system cf Canada, 

The waterway is 240 miles long frcm Lake Ontaric tc Gecrgian 
Bay and comprises 43 locks including the werld-faned engineering 
marvel cf the Peterbercugh Lift Leck, 2 marine railways and 33 
miles cf canal channels. The remaining 200 miles follow scenic 
lakes and rivers. There are 2 watersheds with the highest peak c 
the system about midway at Balsalm Lake, From there the water 
drains either south into Lake Ontario via the Trent river or west 
intc Gecrgian Bay via the Severn river. 

Evar since 9,000 B.C., @ succession of nativs pecples have 
ranged the lands surrounding tha Trent-Severn watersheds. The 
water route was & naturel avenue fcr transpcrteation, ccmnunicatl 
and trade and previded fish, waterfowl, wild rice and cultivated 
crops. 

Perhaps the most interesting early pericd was the Wocdiland 
Period from 1,000 B.C. tc the 1600's when white man arrived. 
Indian pcttery develcped snd cemplex religious sand burial custcr 
arose. The first century Serpent Mcunds site of Rice Lake are 
evidence cf this and came from Ohic Valley native pecple. Nativ 
nomadic travels were far and wide and sarly Mexican cench shells 
have been disccvered in the arsa., The fascinating Petroglyrhs 1 
carvings at the Algonkisn site near Apsley date back tc the 7th 
century. Corn, squash and béesns were cultivated as far back as 
AeD. in the fairly permanent Indien villages along the waterway 
By the time Europesns arrived in the 1600's, the region had mix: 
agricultural and hunting life styles of Huron settlements to th 
north and Iroquois settlements te the south. 

Written reccrds began in 1615 when the famous explorer, Se 
de Champlain, led a band cf Hurcn Indians frem Gecrgian Bey via 
TS route tc Lake Ontaric. U..L.'s came tc the Bay cf Quinte 
region in 1784 end white settlers gradually moved ncrth alone t 
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waterway, building saw and grist mills, At that time tha British 
government in Upper Canada faared the danger of American inter- 
ferance and began censidering means tc protect inglish contrel of 
the upper Great Lakes by way of a water passage from Tcronto te 
Lake Simcoe. However as settlers moved ncrth intc the Kawarthas, 
demand for a different reute grew, The ion. Thomas Stewart cf 
Peterbcrough petiticned the gcvernment te study the feasibility of 
a canal in 1827. The ports cf Trenton and Cobourg added their 
pressure to build a canal tc mcve their goods and farr prcduce 
nerthward but were not joined by Pert Eope. 

Lecks were built in the 1°30's at Chisholm's Rapids, Hastinas, 
Bebecaygeon and be lov Peterborcugh. In 1835, Lt. Governor Sir John 
Colborne appeointed Niccl Baird to survey a 165 mile distance ahd 
its overall 70€ foot height. But canal development was put on the 
back burner in favcr of railway development and because cf finan- 
cial restrictions, Mossom Bcyd, a well-known Bobcaygeon lumber 
baron, tccok up the canal cause in the 1260's, travelling tc England 
to obtain financial suppcrt fcr a water route fcr lumber and west- 
ern staples. 

Then Meckenzie's Ontaric government stepped into the picture 
and took over control of the Trent in spite cf loud cpresition that 
such a step ccntravened the 1867 B.N.A. Act. (Canals are under fed- 
eral jurisdiction). When Mackenzie was overthrenn, this legisla- 
ticn was rescinded. Finally in 1880 Sir Charles Tupper came tc 
Peterbcrough tc inspect the rcute and was mest impressed with its 
possibilities. His persuasive ability at last resulted in action. 
By 1883, lecks were built at Youngs Foint, Burleigh, Lcevesick, 
Buckhern and Feneicn Falls, makine the system navigable frcm Laks- 
field tc Balsalm Lake. 

At this point Port Hope pecple delayad acticn by making a 
strcng suomission to the gcvernment, deranding an inquiry intc an 
alternative route and canal cut from Rice Lake to Fort Hope and 
Lake Ontarisc.instead <f She slanned Trent Hiver reute. Fort Zege 
saw the benefits of bringing Great Lakes shipping directiy to its 
doorstep but pecple were furilcus cver the dalay the inquiry caused. 
wuch tc Fort Hcpe's chagrin, the inquiry suppcrted the Trent rcute 
beacause it avoided the dangers Lake Ontaric presentad to small 
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shipping. The government sbandoned the idea cf creating a ccm- 

arcial waterwey anc sought crly tc meet the nesds cf the Lumber 

trade and local transpcerteticn. The narrcw canal and €' minimum 
draft can cnly serva small shipping. 

Saw and grist mills sprang up slong the waterway from the 
1830's on, bringing eccnomwic gains and increased pcpulstion te 
towns cn the waterway. The largest sawmill in Trenton preduced : 
million feat cf sawn lumber one year! Husa log drives fleeted di 
the waterway, towed by steamers and skilfully handled by logrol: 
The regicn's virgin fcrest cf mature white pine and oak was a gc: 
tine tc meet the demand cf British shipbuilders for masts and be: 
Stories were tcld of 150’ tall masts being cut and there was a 7: 
diameter pine stugp found at Birdsall. The fcrest industry boom 
in the 1850's but became a bust only 40 yesrs later dus to the de 
cimation of prime timber lands. Nc cna theuaht cf refocrsstratio 
in those days! Mills closed or often burned down, tewns dwindle: 
in size cr disappeared, with cnly the wiser centres surviving the 
bust fairly intact through alternatives cf manufacturing, tcurisi 
and agriculture. 

Steambcating was widely used from the 1850's on, nct cnly t 
tow legs, ship freight and transport pecple up and dcwn the wata: 
way but also to provide the cnly access tc vacaticn cottages on 
upper lakes where no rcads existed. The first stesmbcat was the 
'Pemedeash! of 1832 which cperated frcm Harwocd on Rice Lake tc 
Peterborcugh. Scme steauboats Were encrmcus such as tha 'Golden 
that was launched on Rice Lake in 1876 and could carry 300 passe 
gars. As tourism increased, the stesmbcat era grew and also pro 
vided excursions for Sunday Schocl picnic and moonlight dances 
aboard, I vaguely remember a happy 5.5., picnic cn tha cld stea 
'Stoney Lake' to Gores Landing and the races. Then came the rai 
way era and the number of stesmbcats declined. After W.W.I, the 
were almost obsclete snd disappeared entirely by the late 1¢40's 

Regattas, fish an game clubs and censervetion grouns begean 
far back as the 1830's. Canceing became the rage and summer hot 
and cottages sprang up alone the waterway in the lats 1800's. W 
the advent cf impreved reads, the autcmcbile and motcr boats, ac 
to the Kawarthas and Lake Simcoe became easiar, 
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Building the canal prcvided emplcyment fcr 1,000's of men cver 
en 80 year pericd. Most cf the men were cf British extraction, 
French cr Italian. It was a migratory, seasonal type of work with 
pecple laid off in winter whan ccnstruction alrest cessed. Crude 
tearpaper bunk houses were built in the wilderness on site with 
tiered wooden slat bunks and a stove. The canal wag literelly hand 
built, using picks, shcvels, xheelbarrows and herse peker (not the 
alectric kind). Labcrers werked a 10 hour day fcr é days cf tha 
weak and earned about $1 a day. You can imagine their ravenous 
appetites at the end cf a day., Huge meals were provided and a GOCH 
camp cook was the mest important man in the camp. Afterwards the 
werk crew made their own entertainment, clcg and square dancing tc 
a fiddle cr harmonica, gambling, drinking, singing sand stery telling. 

The first step in building the waternay was te peg cut a survey 
line. Then the dredging and excavating began with the men working 
in teams cf abcut 30. Learga rocks were blasted cut and excavations 
were sometimes 40 deep. The 60 tcen shovels, naérrcK guage reilveys 
and steam driven dredges snd drills didn't make their appearance 
until the early 1900's te help in canal ccnstructiocn. 

Accidents occurred in the blasting and ccnstruction. During 
the building cf the Lift Leck, a workman is aucted in a reflecticn 
cf the callcus nature cf the contractor; "All at cncee denn ccre the 
boom. And there was a skip....ycu know what a skip is, you knew 
one of them bcxes that they use for te losd stuff in for te hoist 
with the becm. Well, it wasn't layin! cn tne wall there, and it 
come down and it hit this skip and it brcke, and it just hit a man 
acrcss the back and knccked him flat. There was a man talking tc 
Leverdure (the contractor) and the man said, "My Ged, Laverdure, 
therets a man killed.” "Oh yes," said Laverturse, "But lock at that 
gocd bocm all smashed tc hell and it cost me $100". 

Ancther stcry tells of a man with a whealbarrow who fell cff @ 
pier into the Otcnsbee river and was swept downstream, Hse was fished 
cus sefs and sourd but was decked pay fcr the tims he was in the 
water. 

Tempcrary coffer dams were built in an are arcund the apprcacnh 
and exit to a icck te keep the water out during constructicn. Then 


wcoden forms were erected to fera the tens cf liquid cement intc 

a lock and prcvide valve chambers fcr filling and saptying the 
leck. The last procedure was to install the massive gates cf 
steal cr timber with their contrcl valves and the ilock's hydraulic 
System. The main workshop cf the TSW still produces massive 27 
inch by 20 feet squsre beams of Dcuglas Fir fer its gates, 
Electric controls cparate mcst of the system tcday but some locks 
still run by hand with a man pushing a lever as ha walks around 
the gear in circles to swing the gates open or closed. 

There are 125 dams on the waterway to regulate water flcw and 
the storage from the Haliburton reservoir lekes. During spring 
runoff, these lakes fill up and are drawn upen gradually in the 
summer to maintain water levels. Controlling the water levels is: 
dicey thing and it takes more than just a Farmer's Almanac tc pre- 
dict flooding rains!! Careful daily measurements ars taken all 
year cf snowfall, ice, rain and ground water absorpticn. The newe: 
automatic dam contrcls allow more precises regulaticn cf water leve 
Scuetines parts cf the waterway have tc be clesed temporarily, es- 
peciaily in May, due tec dangercus high waters for small bcats. 

The marine railwvey at Big Chute on Georgian Bay flcats boets 
ontc a car which hauls the boats cver an inclines and dcwn the cthe 
Side inte the water. The reason fcr this land barrier at Georgiar 
Bay is to keep sea lamprey frem Lake Huron out of the system and 
protect its excellent fishing. 

The final push to complete the system didn't come until 1865 
with the building cf the Lift Lock tc overcome the 65' drop and w 
rapids of the Otcnabeas river at Peterborcugh. The Petarborough t 
Lake Simcce saction cpaned in 1907 end the Trenton to Rice Lake € 
tion in 1618. The first brat to cemplate a voyage threugh the en 
tire system was the metcr launch ‘'Irene' in July, 1620, abcut 10C 
years after the first demands for the canal system began. Rather 
Significantly, the 'Irene' led the way te the recreational bcecatir 
taat dominates the wavetrway tccay. 

Government statistics indicate that the waternay is s lsadii 
Ontaric attracticn, bringing over $ millicn tourists and 250,090 
vassels annually te the TSW, 
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A SUMMsSR. OF TERE B30GKS 


Pick Fink, Fick Fink 


Cash, Chargex or Blueberriss 





Although I have written three books I den't think I can ba 
considsred an author =- eack beok Just seamed to happen rather than 
being the result cf any planned action. Like Topsy, they just 
growed. The first one, antitled, "Pick Fink, Fick Pink" is a family, 
history, written in memory of my mother. The second ons, "Cash, 
Chargex or Blueberries" is a collection of poems, praysrs, proverbs 
and parables and the third one is dedicated to a little boy by the 
name of Philip who once lived in the Village of Camborne and when 
told he'd have to leave Camborne he crisd and cried = this book is 
a history of Camborne Village and the surrounding area. The title 
of the book is, "I Wondar What Happenad to Fhilip", 

When I retired frcm teaching six years ago, I bagan to orgenizs 
the matsrial I had collectsd over thea years for a family tree. 

While I was trying to decide just which form I would use to reccrd 
the information, I came across a poem that one of our sens had 
written. He was around 14 years old when ry mother died (his grand- 
mother) and although I knew our children ware very fend of their 
grendrother, I didn't realizes just now much they missed her until 
I read Denny's poem about the little things he ramerbered about his 
visits to the farm near Warkworth. It nas this poom and a remark 
that my brother made concerning how boring he found famiiy trees 
that were no more than a recording of whcz begat whom that made te 
decide to tell our family history in stery form. I'd like to read 
Danny's poem to ycu now and it may give you a little insight into 
what kind of person my mother was, 
I Miss Her 
= > MiSs hex atiil, Simost sreztday.. In “ar life ths wae miabhty+ 
not in terus cf money: not in terms of intellect; although she 
had her share of both, She was mighty in her capacity fer lrvire 
and fcr understanding. 
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- Í reramber well her black shoss; on my unsas cing them up. 


= I rsuemnter brcown eugar end u teaspoon of milk on tast. 


H 


ransgker standing behind her on a cnair couwbing her hair while 
she dozad off. 

- I remembsr her kitchen with the wood stove and I remember her as: 
sha washad the separator on the back steps, | 

- I remember her letting us play in the school buses and giving u: 
big old books from the east room sa wa could use them for stear 
ing wheals of imaginary cars as we headed down Rad Cloud Road, 


I miss her still; almost everyday). 

Besides the stories mother used tc tall us, the book contain 
a short story of gach of her nine children, sccomplishuents of he 
grandchildren, a story written by a ciosa family friend as to why 
the Presbyterian Churcr in Warkworth set up a fund in her memory 
help needy children. 

When I began to write the history of Camborne, I found that 
our store was 100 years old and my husband Albert had been store- 
keeper for 30 years. To werk thasa anniversaries and tco avoid 
having too much about the 2zmond's in the history of Csrborne, I 
decided tc do a separate book and use just selections from «albert 
diary. Albert spant most of his growing up years in Nerthern 
Ontario in tha towns of Larder Lake and Cheminis on the Cnt. -aue, 
border. In Cheminis, his father ran a busy general store. In he 
times nany customers picked blueberries, brought then to tha sto) 
and exchanged theu for groceries, Mr, tnend therefore would of te 
ask a customer when they ksd mads a purchase, "Will that ba cash 
or blusberries?" Whan we onmved to Carbcrnes, Albsrt brought that 
question uv to date and he often asks nur custcmars, "Will that 
cash, chargzex or blueberries?" Sc that is whera the title for b 
collection of poets, prayers, atc. ccuas from. During ail the 
years he has been the village stcrexeeper, he ĝoes his cash rece 
each night in what I call a schorl scribbler. He has one bock f 
gack year. Between custotars he dces s 
whenever ha comes across á pesam or sayi 
tne back of his cash bork and he aiso notes gj 
community event of interest. Sc its fr'm his cash books that I 
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the matsrial for this book. Heres ara a few excerpts: 
I scught my soul 

But my scul i cculd nct see 

I sought ay Ged 

But uy Ged eluded me 

I scught my brother 

And I fcund all three, 


ld Jewish rreoverb 
One lie is a lie; tne lies are lies; but three lies is politics. 


On Praying 
If there is no Ged we shall have ncthing te lose by praying 
And if there is one, wa shail have much tc lose if we don't, 


Excerpts frem his personal notes: 
Jan. ¢, 1965 = I stopped smoking this morning. 
July 4, 1966 - I quit smoking today at 3 p.m. 


One day our oldsst son, Bred, began asking questions about whe 
all had owned our store = his questions aroused my curiosity too 
and I began asking the oldtimers in the neighbourhood about the his- 
tory of the store. When I hed found out all I could from ther, I 
began reking trips to the land registry office in Cobourg and tc the 
library to read copies of the old newspapers to fill in missing 
parts. I found that lot 20, concession 4 had been divided into tuc 
one hundred acre farms and the crown nad given a man by the name of 
Wa, Hore the north half. He immediately began selling off lots te 
such people as a blacksmith, a carpenter and cabinet maker. He also 
helped Camborne's first church and first school and was the original 
ounsr of our home. Then I began to think that instead of just trac- 
ing the histcry of our own property, I'd dig into the history of ths 
whole village, which Mr, Hore named Camborne because he himself had 
arrived from Camborne, Ccrnwall, Eng. in cr about 1830. This raant 
many trips to the erchives,stc. One of ty bast sources of infòrma- 
tion was Olaf Snelgrove who can tracs his family roots in Camborne 
back to tha 1850's, He has kept family diaries, picturas, letters 
and so on and was willing to shares these. 

I was particularly interested in the stcrekeepers, and the book 
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contains stories of all elght of them, Wren My. Hore sold his 
property tı a kr, Wiliilems, Mr. Williams added on a tno ste 
dition, using one ef the rsoms es a stere. In the 1860's the 
Snelzrove family; took a small boy of B or GS froz one of thse Dr, 
Barnard: Hemes in Bellaville. His name was Philip end I piscad to 
gether his story fren an old diary. In January he started the vi 
lege school and one noon hour had a vary serious sisighriding sc- 
cident. He was hurt interneali: so spent a couple cf weeks recup- 
erating in tns William's sors, Neighbours took turns sitting up 
with him at nights. When be was weil enough to return te the Sne 
grove heme he was told bacanse the mether of tha homs had died, h 
would, according to the rules of tha orphanace, have to raturn. 
entry in the diary ssid that Fhilip cried and cried when told the 


news. His name never appeared in the diary again. 
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PROLOGUE TO A CELEBRATION 
Lawrence F. Jones 


At the January 1986 meeting Lawrence F. (Larry) Jones gave 
the first of a series of short talks on the events and conditions 
in the 1830's that led to Cobourg becoming a self-governing munic- 
{pality on July 1, 1837. 

The series bere the overall title, "Prologue to a Celebration". 
the celebration being, of course, the fastivities commemorating the 
sesquicentennial of the incorporation of the Town of Cobourg in 
1987. 

The text of each historical vignette, from January to April, 
follows: 


in the 1830's - January 28, 1986 





In a year from now the people of Cobourg will have underway 
the plans they are now making for the celebration of the transforma-~= 
tion of their community from village to town. Before we reach the 
Ssesqicentennial year, I propose that wa look at the principal events 
of the 1830's before 1837, how they may have affected Cobourg, and 
what life was like in that womentous decade. This look at the past 
could be described as prologue to celebration. 

In the mid=-1830's the population of Upper Canada (the future 
Ontario) was 250,000----20,000 fewer than the population of London, 
Ontario today. More than twice as many people----560,000 lived in 
Lower Canada and Montreal was much the largest and most influentis! 
city in the then Frovince of Canada. Its economic power was made 
evident in 1836 when the first railway in Canada was built to serve 
Montreal, running from St. Jean 15 miles northward to La Prairie, 
across the river from the big city. No railway was in sight for 
Upper Canada, although there had long been talk of such a venture. 
As early as 1831, plans xare underway for a railway from Cobourg to 
Rice Lake, but 23 years were to pess bsfore “he line was operating. 

Two important public works ware completed in the early 1830's. 
One was the Rideau Canal, from Kingston to Bytown, the future Ottawa; 
the other was the Welland Canal that made possible direct shipping by 
water betweer, Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. Both projects were bound 
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to halp Cobourg, as the third ranking port on Lake Ontario. un- 
fortunately the benefits were offset by a grave threat to public 
health. 

As early as 1832, the Cobourg Star, established as a weakly 
newspaper the year before, warned its readers that cholera was 
Spreading westward across Europe. Then the Star reported the ar- 
rival of the dread disease in North America. When the nexspaper 
said that cholera had appeared in Prescctt, only 150 cr so miles 
away, Cobourg had cause to be alarmed. Hundreds cf immigrants 
passed through the port of Cobourg on their way ncrthward and they 
might be carrying the plague xith then. 

A board of health was set up, with three physicians as members. 
The board limited the points in Cobourg harbour at which newcomers 
might disembark and imposed a three day quarantine before the trav- 
ellers were allowed to go their way. Fresumably Cobourg's action 
helped to restrict the spread of the disease, because other ports 


' adopted the board of health plan. Im many it was too late. Hun- 


dreds in Upper Canada died of choleré=----there were 250 deaths in 
Kingston in one month slona. In Upper Canada as a whole, one per- 
son in fcur contracted the disease and one person in ten died of it. 

By the mid-1830's, the worst was over and the people of Cocbovwr; 
and its environs were thinking of cther, more cheerful matters. 
News of local government reforms approved by Parliament in Britain 
stimulated interest in a rising demand for an elected local council 
There was also talk of merging Cobourg with its much smaller neigh- 
bour, Amherst. Amherst had only 20 dwellings and an inn. But it 
was the site of tha Newcastle District court house, which stood on 
a commanding location near what is now the intersection of Willian 
and Burnham streets. 

While the citizens of Cobourg and Amherst argued the pros and 
cons of amalgamation and incorporation, 70 miles to the west in the 
capital of Toronto, a city since 1834, a nexspaper editor and pol- 
itician named William Lyon Mackenzie was conducting ə campsiagn toc- 
He was mounting attacks on the Establishment, the vested interest 
known as the Family Compact.- His actions led to the Rebellicn of 
1837, just a little less than six months after Cobourg adopted 
Amherst and became a town. 
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Two weeks from today----that is March 11----there will be a 
mild cause for celebration in Cobourg. On that day, 151 years ago, 
a bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada 
designed to give the people of Cobourg some say in the management 
of their own affairs. When enacted, the bill would incorporate 
the adjoining police villages of Cobourg and Amherst in one munic= 
ipality, to be called the Town of Cobourg, and give them their firsi 
elected council. 

Unfortunately the official name of that council, the Board of 
Police, has caused some misunderstanding among historians and stu- 
dents of history. The legislation was entitled, "An act to estab- 
lish a Police in the Town of Cobourg and to define the limits of 
the said town." 

The word Police in the act of incorporation was used in the 
primary dictionary meaning of the word. The Concise Oxford says 
that the word "police" means civil administration, or public order, 
of the department cf government concerned with this. And the dic- 
tionary adds, the usage is archaic. | 

Archaic or not today, the Police became the governing body of 
a new town consisting of two communities which, until they were 
amalgamated, were legally known as Police villages. It is certainly 
not surprising that there has been misunderstanding and confusion 
over the official terminology. 

For example, the sacond most recent book concerned with the | 
history of Cobourg, "Cobourg: Early Days and Modern Times", de» : 
scribes the controversy over the propesal to merge Cobourg and | 
Amherst and goes on, "Cobourg had the final victory, for in 1837, 
when the town became a police village, Amherst was amalgamated ano : 
became part of Cobourg." We find the same misunderstanding in the 
historical sketch contained in the "Illustrated Historical Atlas | 
of the Counties of Northumberland and Durham", published in 1878. 

The Atlas says, "In 1837, the year of the rebellion, the viilags ; 
of Cobourg was incorporated under a Board of Police....in the month 
6f January 1850, the place was inoorporated as a town, whereupon 
the wanagement cf its municipal affairs was transferred from the 





Board of Police to a Mayor and a Board of Councilmen...." 

Percy Climec, in his recent book, "Early Cobourg", has cleare 
the air in this confusion over village, police village and town. 
First of all, as he explains, there were two settlements close tc 
each other on the shore cf Lake Ontario. Ona was Amherst, the 
cther was Cobourg. Both were in Hamilton township and each had 
abcut as much to say about the running of their own affairs as 
Baltimore or Camborne have in the same township today. 

In January 1832, Cobourg and Amherst became police villages 
"whereby", as Percy Climo says, "the inhabitants must conform to 
rules set up by some legal authority, in this case the District 
Magistrates meeting in Quarter Sessions." 

However, the District Magistrates were appointed, not elect 
and the residents of police villages were still far from having 
full democratic rights in the management of their affairs. They 
hold town meetings, much as they do in New England, and at least 
four such assemblies were held to debste the issue cf amalgamati 
and incorporation, The willagers were not unanimous, Soma pre- 
ferred to leave things as they ware. But the will of the more d 
ocratically inclined was to prevail, the legislatcrs at York fir 
ly passed the enabling act (sfter a delay of two years, which he 
not been explained). 

At last the citizens of the new Town of Cobourg had the ri; 
to elect their council and to choose their representatives ever; 
year in June thereafter. It was indeed a cause for celebration 
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For us, more than 150 years later, it*ts not easy to draw a 
wental picture of Cobourg in the years immediately preceding it 
incorporation as a town. There sre no photographs in the archi 
of course, and the first works of art with Cobourg as the subje 
were done at the end of the 1830's and present such different r 
resentations of the same view that it's difficult to decide whi 
is the more accurate. 

The celebrated W.H. Bartlett and the water colcur artist 


Bainbridge in their waterfront sketches do, however, present a town 
of substance, with public buildings of impressive appearance. The 
artists saw Cobourg in 1840 and the town obviously had made substan- 
tial advances in population and structure in the previous 10 years. 

Writers of the time differed one from the other in the way they 
saw Cobourg just ss Bartlett sand Bainbridge had differed, Cobourg 
was mentioned in several books, published in the 1830's, which were 
written for the guidance of prospective British emigrants. In all 
of the books, no matter how much they varied in their facts, there 
wag agreement that Cobourg was an attractive place for potential 
settlers. 


One of these authors was Andrew Picken, whose book, The Canadas 


etc, was issued in 1832. He provided a list of ‘the most important 
places! in the two provinces of Canada and Cobourg ranked right be- 
hind York and Kingston. Said Andrew Picken, "The situation of 
Cobourg is healthy and pleasant...In 1812 it had only one house, it 
now contains upwards of 40 houses, an EPiscopal church, a Methodist 
chapel, two good inns, four stores, a distillery, an extensive grist 
mill, and the population may be estimated at about 350 souls." 

Another writer about Cobourg also in 1832, Thomas Fowler, who 
put out a manual for possible British settlers, estimated the pop- 
ulation as about a thousand. He said Cobourg had 150 houses, 20 
stores, and three taverns. One can only wonder if Picken and Fowler 
were writing about the same toun!. 

Two years after the publication of the Picken and Fowler books. 


in 1834, George Henry released his version of what British immigrants 


should know about their new home. Henry was more poetic and less 
factual than the other authors. Cobourg, he wrote, was "a place 
newly sprung up, and a most delightful little village it is, sloping 
down to the very water's edge...the whole village from the lake has 
a most respectable order." 

Another two years went by, and then, in 1836, the prolific 
author Catherine Parr Traill placed Cobourg in "The Backwoods of 
Canada", a collection of letters tc her mother in England from her 
home in Douro township near Peter borough. 

Mrs, Traill described Cobourg as "a neatly built and flourish- 
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ing village, containing many gocd stores, a banking house snd 
printing office where a newspaper is published once a waek. Th 
is a very pretty church and a select scciety, many families of r: 
spectability having fixed their residence in or near the Town." 

Like George Henry, Mrs. Traill was strona on rhetoric and w 
on facts. Both, you may have noticed, agreed that the citizens 
Cobourg were respectable. That became of increasing impcrtance 
observers of everyday life as Upper Canada entered the Victorian 
era in 1837 and the good pecple of the new tcwn looked with grow 
pride at their respectable community. 


Prosperity In A Depression - April 22, 15986 

If you combined in one sentence the opinion about Cobourg e 
pressed in books published in the early and mid-1830's, this cot 
nity was indeed utopia, neatly built and flourishing, a moest de: 
ful little village on a healthy and pleasant site, with a most « 
chanting appearance. 

Unf or tunately those who lived and worked in this idyllic sı 
ting did not always find everyday life as alluring and sattracti 
the writers cf books, who stayed only a few days, described it. 
George Glazebrook, a professor of history who made a thorough s 
of life in early Onterio, assures us that in the 1830's the urb 
settlements "were well beyond the primitive stage", although he 
insists that they would not arouse wonder and admiration. Inde 
Glazebrook says, Upper Canads at that time was in a "dragging d 
pression", caused no dcubt by the economic and political condit 
that ended with the rebellion agsinst the Family Compact in Dec 
of 1837. After that, for the next 15 years, Upper Canada "can 
seen emerging from an age of pioneering and experiment toward 1 
conditions of a settled society." 

But there seems to be little doubt that, regardless of un: 
healthy economic conditions alsawhere in Upper Canadas, Cobourg 
indeed flourishing. Plans were being made for a railway to lii 
Lake Ontario with Rice Lake and for a proper and adequate harb 
Upper Canada Academy, the future Victoria College, was built a 
launched as s secondary school in the middle cf the decade, 
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Nevertheless life was hard for many of Coboureg's citizens, as 
it was elsewhere in the province. Artisans, mechanics, and labourers 
worked from sunrise to sunset, six days a week. It is not surprising 
that demands began to arise for a 10 hour day and six day work weak 
and that the first trade unions, although they did not bear that 
name, but were simply associations of working men, were formed. 

It is also not surprising, in view of the working ccnditions of 
the tine, that there was a high consumption cf alcohol. Locally 
distilled whiskey was cheap and drunkenness was common. Patent med- 
icines becama increasingly popular and were widely advertised as 
cure-alls for every affliction. Most of these panaceas had a high 
alcoholic content, which tended to deaden the pain without having 
any effect on the cause of the complaint. The few medical doctors 
of that period had their problems too, the biggest of which was to 
collect their fees. Physicians sven advertised to induce patients 
to pay up--or else!, as one doctor did in the first issue of the 
Cobourg Star in 1831. Even in the mid-1830's the only hospital in 
Upper Cansda was in York. A hospital was built in Kingston in 1835 
but was not used for health care for ancther 10 years--which is 
another story. | 

Hardly any of the municipal services we take for granted were 
to be found in the Cobourg of the 1830's. Street lighting, paved 
roads, sidewalks, sewers and drains, organized waste collections, and 
a proper police force were noticeably absent. By late 1833, however, 
there was & well equipped fire brigade. 

Many citizens believed no important improvement in public ser- 
vices would be possible until Cobourg was incorporated as a town. 

One strceng supporter of incorporation was Richard Chatterton, the 
founder and first editor cf the Cobcurege Star. He wrote in an ed- 
itorial in 1834: "The advantages of being incorporated must be ap- 
psrent to everyone, as it is well known that no public improvement 
can be looked for without. We can have neither markets, sidewalks, 
lamps, watch, polices, nor indeed any public comfort whatsoever." 

More than three years were to pass after the publication cf this 
editorial until incorporation became a fact and the new town of 
Cobourg on the first day of July 1837 began its journey toward a 
brighter, more prosperous future, 
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